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SOT BACK. 


By Lynn C. D’OYLE. 


Part I. 


I. 


BROAD shallow lagoon in Minnesota, many square miles in 

area, half lagoon, half slough, and surrounded by a low flat 
monotonous country. ‘Tall reeds and tufts of grass thrust up their 
heads everywhere athwart the surface, and in the spring and fall of 
the year immense numbers of water-fowl pushed about among them. 
Everywhere, too, rose small dome-shaped structures built of reeds. 
Here and there shone large open tracts of water, where the lagoon 
was deeper, and in them catfish, pickerel, and lake-herrings found a 
home. 

But it was now early winter; the reeds and rushes were dying 
down ; the wild-fowl had left for the south ; and only the permanent 
tenants, the musk-rats or musquash, remained in evidence. They 
lived in the dome-shaped houses dotted everywhere about the sur- 
face of the lagoon, at intervals of a few yards, like haycocks in a 
meadow. 

The rats were everywhere swimming, splashing, clambering about 
their houses, for it was their last day of liberty. ‘There had been a 
thin coating of ice in the morning, which only the bright afternoon 
sun had been able to thaw. 

And while they splashed and clambered, with their rudder-tails 
and their fat, sleek, prosperous-looking bodies, like so many beavers, a 
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solitary man on the shore, some two hundred yards from a rude 
cabin, was digging a grave. 

That night it froze again steadily; the slough was covered with 
a gradually increasing thickness of ice, and its surface was deathly 
still. But all night a light gleamed from the cabin window, and a 
sound of hammering echoed dully. The man was making a coffin. 

And all the next day the dull glint of the ice remained on the 
slough : it did not “give” in the warmth of the sun, and the mus- 
quash houses stood silent and lonely above the surface ; the tenants 
were housed within for the winter. But four men issued staggering 
from the cabin, bearing the coffin to the grave. There were no 
mourners, no followers ; but one of the bearers was the owner of the 
cabin, and the man who had dug the grave. 

That night it froze again, and he sat alone in his cabin. At the 
age of forty-one he had no relation living—that he was aware of—no 
children, and his wife was dead. 

He had buried her that day, and that is why he sat alone ; not 
that he regretted the fact. Clem Latham was as good a man as any 
along the borders of Minnesota in that section; but, to tell the 
truth, his wife had been no favourite there, and no helpmeet to Clem 
himself. But what she had been mattered little now, for she was 
dead, and (as we have seen) there had been no great demonstration 
at the funeral. She had not been a good woman; but let that pass. 
It is a homely epitaph. 

But-for all that Latham felt lonely. He remembered how he had 
come there, as a pioneer, fifteen years ago; his wife was young and 
pretty then, and he was proudofher. He remembered how he had left 
his birthplace in Eastern Michigan, full of hope, to begin a new life, 
like many another better-educated but no less deluded man. He 
had come West with a young wife, but with little other property to 
speak of, to make a fortune. 

And he had made a living—in that he was luckier than many 
have been. He had farmed at first, only; but later, as other men 
had settled near him, he had clubbed with four of them to rent the 
fishing and trapping of the lagoon from the railway company. They 
had it for a few dollars, and it was a second source of profit, for mus- 
quash fur is fairly valuable ; and as a man will sometimes get a weasel 
when after rabbits, so also did the trappers pick up many a mink 
upon the prowl for prey. 

Fifteen years he had lived there. And now, on this frosty night, 
he sat alone with his thoughts. He had opened the stove-door, and 
the light of a “ corn-cob” fire played upon his features. 
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One would have taken him to be more than forty; but his life 
had been a hard one. His handsome face was deeply wrinkled and 
had a careworn expression ; he had no moustache, but his full beard 
was liberally streaked with grey, and all the fore-top of his head was 
bald—but it did not shine; like his face, it was deeply sun-burnt. 
He had been a kind and forgiving husband to a nagging wife; and 
perhaps those deep lines upon his face and the bald tanned fore- 
head were the trade-marks of his manhood. 

In his rough (but none the less generous) recoilection he treasured 
up one or two of his dead wife’s kindlier actions; but the dates of 
such scanty evidences of her love were far remote, and even his large 
and forgiving heart could not set them off against the whole of a 
subsequent career. 

He thought carefully over all his past life, and deeply regretted 
the way in which the last twenty years of it had ebbed away. Now 
that he was alone in the world, if he were a younger man (he said to 
himself) he would go West and try, on entirely different lines, to make 
a fortune. The last twenty years of his life had been a mistake; if 
he could only live them over again they should be spent very diffe- 
rently. 

Twenty years back; that would leave him twenty-one years old. 
Ah, yes, if he were only twenty-one now, he would go West. But 
forty-one ?—he was too old. 

“Tf I was only twenty-one!” 

The thought seemed to arouse a deepening interest within him, 
and he mused, half-aloud : 

“If I had it todo over again, I reckon there’s one thing I’d do, or 
bust—get rich. I wouldn’t fool along like I have been doing. . . . 
And there’s another thing I reckon I wouldn’t do—/ wouldn't get 
married ; not much!” 

He gazed at the fire through the open stove-door, an elbow on 
the table, and his bald forehead in his hand. 

“Tf only them last twenty years could be sot back !” 

Presently he felt drowsy, and his head dropped upon his arms. 

He did not go to bed that night, nor did he move from his posi- 
tion, for he had fallen into a deep sleep. 


II. 


When Clem awoke next morning, he was greatly surprised to 
find that he had fallen asleep in his chair ; yet he felt much refreshed. 
One arm, on which his head had rested all night, was very stiff, and 
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he was bitterly coid ; so he commenced at once to build a fire. Day 
was just breaking after a night of severe frost. 

He tried to recollect what he had been dreaming about, but all 
seemed a blank; several times, almos unconsciously, he passed a 
hand over his bald forehead. 

The fire having burnt up he put on the coffee-pot, and then 
went out to attend to his team of horses. Sometimes he raised his 
hat as he went about his work ; he fancied there was a strange 
tickling sensation about the upper part of his brow. 

After he had brushed the horses off, he could not help standing 
behind them for a minute or two ; he had never noticed that they 
were such a fine team before ; and somehow he felt a new kind of 
pride of proprietorship. All things considered, he could not help 
feeling that he was in wonderful spirits this morning. 

“Poor Ellen,” he thought. ‘I hope she don’t know how peart 
I feel!” 

He went back to the cabin, cut several slices of bacon and fried 
them, and cooked a couple of eggs in the fat. That was his usual 
breakfast, but he ate it, every bit, and wanted more ; so he repeated 
the operation, and still, somehow, did not feel quite satisfied. Surely, 
sitting all night in the cold room had given him a most abnormal 
appetite ! 

“ Ain’t eat such a breakfast,” he mused, scratching his head, 
“sence—sence I was a lad.” 

A neighbour, one of his partners in the fur trade, came to the 
door. The fur harvest was waiting for them at last. 

“ Well, well, Clem!” he exclaimed ; “ain’t done breakfast ye¢? 
Pretty near half a day gone to thunder. Ice bears properly this 
morning ; and bet a dollar you hain’t got your spear sharpened.” 

Latham felt called upon to apologise. 

“Never eat such a breakfast—sence I was a lad. Yer see, I sot 
up all night, and sort o’ got an innard chiii. 

** Lonesome, I ’spect !” 

“Well, no,” acknowledged Clem ; “I feel pretty peart.” 

** Well, well,” said his partner, in a knowing sort of way. Then 
Clem suddenly remembered that he had buried his wife only yester- 
day, and his face grew scrious. 

“Yes,” he said, “’tis kind o’ lonesome.” And as he thought 
upon his dead wife, he thought more kindly of her memory than he 
had done the night before—thought of her with the generous interest 
of earlier years. 

An hour later he was out with his partners on the ice, 
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Each man bore a three-pronged spear in one hand, a hatchet in 
the other (the musquash trapper’s outfit is not an expensive one) ; 
and when they had reached that definite section of the lagoon which 
they had determined upon for the day’s operations, they began 
methodically to pay a visit to the dome-shaped rat-houses, one by 
one. Four of the men took up position on the thin clear ice, at 
equal intervals around the “ house,” but at a short distance from it. 
The fifth man it was who “ called” at the house, and an unceremo- 
nious visit he paid tco ; he simply advanced and jumped upon the 
dome. The rats never waited to see who it was who was knocking ; 
out they went beneath the ice in all directions—one, two, three, some- 
times eight or nine of them. 

Then began the work of the spear-men. A short, quick stab: 
the spear went down through the ice as though it were but a thin 
sheet of paper, and an unfortunate rat was impaled. ‘Two smart 
blows with the hatchet broke a hole in the ice, the spear was drawn 
back, with a sudden jerk the animal was dislodged from the barbs 
and fell upon the ice, gave one or two convulsive kicks, and was 
dead—all was but the work of a moment. 

The water was shallow, the ice thin and clear, the men were 
expert hands—few rats escaped. But of all the partners, even at the 
first house at which they called, Clem was the most brisk and active. 
In amoment he had secured one musquash ; but he noticed another 
one making off to the left. He took a quick step in that direction, 
slipped up, sat down more quickly than was his wont, and made a 
great “star.” Clem Latham, the man who buried his wife yester- 
day! But he laughs loud and boyishly, as he has not laughed 
since he was a boy. But that rat got away—to another house 
probably. 

* Never mind ” said Clem with careless good humour ; and when 
one of the other men fell he laughed louder than ever. So the work 
went on; and he was the most energetic of all, shouting at his 
partners with boyish zest, and enjoying the sport. 

Sport ! 

He had followed this occupation for many years, in a cool col- 
lected way, as a matter of business. But he had never looked upon 
it as sport before. 

Strange ! 

And the boyish zest, whence came that? 

“It’s mighty strange,” he said to the knowing partner; “I feel 
that peart-—I feel to be not over thirty ; n’ more I am, to-day, I du 
believe,” 
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“ Well, well,” said the partner once more, as if making allowance 
for him. 

And as he became heated with the exercise, his forehead tickled 
him more and more. 

So matters went on day by day, till nearly all the lagoon had 
been worked over. And the partners looked at Latham each day 
with increasing surprise. His boyish zest increased, and a younger 
ook was spreading over his formerly careworn face. 

** Clem,” said one of the men at last, one evening when they 
were skinning, and pausing as he cut the tail off the musquash on 
which he was working, “Clem, you’re gettin’ younger every day.” 

“ Am I?” said Clem innocently. 

“And the grey hairs is nearly all gone out’n your beard,” went 
on the other, ripping the skin off, down to the head and over it. 

“ And the hair’s a-growin’ over yer forehead,” as he inserted the 
thin oval piece of board to distend the skin, which was now inside 
out. 

“ Nonsense !” said Latham. 

“True as you’re there. And there’s another ten cents’ worth ” 
(hanging up the skin to dry). “Tell yer what it is, Clem ; ’tain’t 
decent, your gettin’ young again, like this, just because yer wife 
died. Is it, now?” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Clem ruefully. “But I can’t help it. I’m 
hat peart, I get younger every day.” 

He was a man of few expressions. It was too true. His beard 
was no longer grey, but nearly black again. He dared not let his 
moustache grow, because he knew that would be jet black. And he 
knew, too, that the hair really had begun to grow over his forehead, 
where a month ago he was bald. 

“T can’t help it,” he thought half ruefully. “ I wanted to be sot 
back, and blamed if I don’t believe it’s happened. I feel a young 
maragain. The wrinkles is nearly all gone out’n my face. It’s 
darned awkward. Tud better git up and céear. It’s ondecent, as 
Joe says, to come out now like this. But I can’t help it. Dud 
better gi¢# somewheres where I ain’t known.” 

He had said before that if he were only young again he would 
go West. Now, he not only fe/¢ young again, but he had a tangible 
reason for going. The idea had taken root, and before long he 
acted. He sold out, and went West under the name of Briggs. 

“Clement L. Briggs!” he said to himself. ‘ Don’t sound bad. 
Reckon it'll do as well as any to pull my freight by ; and it’s a kind 
of a double combination too.” 
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‘ But as he went he turned round and apostrophised the old 
cabin and the poor flat land that had once been his, and his wife 
that he left there. 

“Good-bye,” he said. ‘Good-bye, Ellen. I think I'll always 
be able to remember ye kindly. But altogether you’ve taught me 
a lesson I'll try to lay to heart. To git rich or bust—no more 
farming for me. And I reckon to keep single this time, you bet !” 


Part II. 


I. 


Mr. CLEMENT L. Briccs was sitting in a well-furnished office 
with maps and plans on the walls, and was nursing a knee thought- 
fully as he stared at one of them. 

It was five years since he came West, to “git rich or bust,” 
and, strange to say, he had not “ busted.” Far from it ; he was a 
silver king ”—one of the richest men in San Medane. 

Anda more handsome man than Mr. Briggs never “ bucked” 
hazard in that city. The extraordinary renewal of his youth still 
held good—he looked scarcely more than five-and-twenty. More- 
over, prosperity had softened his manner ; he dressed simply, but 
as became a man of his position ; and his English was perhaps a 
trifle purer than formerly. 

But he was unfortunate. His views of life were those of a 
man of forty-six ; the toughness of his earlier experience had put 
great seams and scars upon his face and his mind ; and though 
they had faded from the one, they were permanently scored upon 
the other. In him the vigour of youth. maintained a ceaseless 
and losing battle with the disillusioned view of experienced age. 

He was in love once more, with all the fervour of early 
manhood ; but he was bent on keeping off that shore where once 
he had suffered shipwreck. He had got out his one great anchor, 
and now he was holding on to it grimly—“to keep single, you 
bet !” 

He sat on this particular day musing absently, and trying to 
contrast (as he often did now) his present position with that of a 
bygone time—to find out wherein he was happier; and he did 
not succeed. He had a wistful expression ; and if one had asked 
him the reason of that look he would perhaps have said, simply, 
that he was “ lonesome.” 

It was the anniversary of his wife’s death. 

“It’s a queer thing,” he mused, “I swore then there was 
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two things to make a man happy—to be rich, so as to go where he 
liked’ and have what he liked ; and to be single and free. But it 
don’t pan out. 

“ Dorethy . . . Dorethy. . . . Some day or other, when I’m lookin 
over her shoulder to look at her type-copy, I'll forget about Ellen, 
and... Lord, what a pretty shoulder and figure she has!.. .” 

His former experience had been a tough one. He had been 
burnt once. He knew the risk of trading for a “salted” claim. 

“Ellen, now. . . . She was lively and good-lookin’ when I married 
her. And perhaps she loved me then—I ain’t no judge. But we 
hadn’t been married a week Well, maybe it was my fault. 
And it’s no good where you’re no account. She thought I wasn’t 
no account. And it ’ud be the same with Dorethy. Lord... 
as 

He got up restlessly, and walked to the window to look out 
upon the mountains. But their eternal calm held no kindred spirit 
for his restlessness. 

“ PDorethy ... Dorethy. .. . What a good girl she is, and how she 
does work to try and please me. Just because I took her out 
of the street when her poor father died, and then gave her work in 
my office, she’s that grateful. . . . But no ; that ain’t what you want 
when you marry a wife. And it ‘ud all wear off. I’ve swore to keep 
single.” 

He stared out at the mountains till from their calm silence he 
seemed to get an answer. His unquiet face settled with a sudden 
determination. 

“Tt’s the way. And the only way. And the sooner the better. 
If I put it off a day I mayn’t be strong enough to do it, and then it 
‘ud be all up with me.” 

He touched the hand-bell on his desk with sudden decision, and 
a fair-haired girl rose from a type-writer in a little den adjacent and 
came in. She was a timid girl, and she came in with a shyness that 
had seemed to increase as the days went by. 

“ Dorethy,” he said abruptly, but kindly, and facing her as she 
stood, “I’m goin’ to Europe.” 

She looked at him so blankly that he went on quickly— 

“T’'ve made my pile—as much as I care about—and I’m goin’ 
to shut down and enjoy myself. Europe’s the place for that, and 
that’s where I’m goin’.” 

The blood coursed across her face with each heart-beat, showing 
her pale and flushed by turns. 

“ Don’t be feared, Dorethy ; I ain’t goin’ to leave you unprovided 
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, for. You've been a—a sort of daughter to me for a long while, 
Dorethy ; a sort of daughter—I’m forty-six, you know, and you are 
only eighteen. . . . And so I will arrange for you to live comfort- 
ably with the Wilsons z 

“Oh, no, no,” she said quickly. ‘“ Oh, Mr. Briggs, you say I am 
a sort of daughter to you ”—she raised to him great troubled eyes 
that stirred him strangely—“ will you go away from me?” 

*1’m only a-goin’ to Europe,” said Briggs uneasily. 

“To Europe !” she said, in a low voice, as if trying the ring of 
that word upon her understanding. 

They were facing one another, and for a moment there was 
silence. 

“ Here,” said Briggs harshly, giving her a letter ; “ make a copy 
of this. I’m goin’ round to lunch, and then I'll go and see Mrs. 
Wilson.” 

But outside he stopped, and leant against the wall as if dizzy. 

*’Most too late,” he said ; “‘termorrer, and I shouldn’t a’ man- 
aged it. I was ’most done for as it was.” 

But Dorothy had gone back to her type-writer and sat there 
awhile, very still, and looking down at the letter which she held in 
her hands. And before she had made her copy of it, carefully, as 
she worked always, it was wet with her tears, 





II. 


Several years had passed along, and Briggs had spent them very 
restlessly, very aimlessly, wandering in many lands. He was ageing 
again fast, and the careworn face and bald forehead that had been 
his when his wife Ellen died were coming to him again. 

He was in Paris, and was walking in the garden of the Tuileries. 
He took a turn up to the farther end, and then, returning in an 
absent-minded way, seated himself in as quiet a spot as he could 
find, and took from his pocket-book two letters. 

One he looked at awhile, but did not read. As he looked at it 
there came the wistful expression to his face that through all these 
years had been so often there. The letter was the one that he 
had given to Dorothy to copy, and which he had kept ever since. 
It was old and worn ; but had been guarded so carefully that faint 
smudges, as of tears, were upon it still. 

“T don’t know,” he said to himself after awhile, with a little sigh ; 
“perhaps . . . after all... I made a mistake. Perhaps it was 
hard on her too,” 
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The second letter he had received only that morning, and the old 
trade-marks upon his face deepened and grew broader as he read the 
pages once more. He let his eyes rest awhile upon the signature— 
in careless characters, “‘ Rupe Watson.” 

“A begging-letter. A real downright begging-letter. Rupe 
Watson, Dorothy’s husband, writes a whining begging-letter like 
this! And what does he do with all the money? First, fifty 
thousand dollars that he had from me, to start him in life, when he 
married her. Then, two years later, another fifty thousand to start 
him again. Now that’s all gone, and he’s whining for more. .. . 
I don’t like the look of it.” 

“ Hello, Briggs !” said a cheery voice beside him. It startled him. 

“ Hello, Poyning! giad to see you. How are you? I didn’t 
know you had got back from the States.” 

“Oh, yes, came over a week ago.” And the two friends walked 
down the garden together, talking. 

“You say you were out in San Medane,” said Briggs suddenly, 
after a pause in their conversation. ‘ Did you ever hear of a man 
called Rupert Watson out that way ?” 

The letter of Dorothy’s husband, that he had just been reading, 
had been addressed to him from that town. 

“Rupe Watson?” echoed Poyning with a grim laugh ; “rather 
think so! He came up from the South, end of last year, with a 
bushel of money, and led such a life he was through it in six months. 
Then he suddenly got flush again—another fifty thousand sent him 
unexpectedly by an old friend, he says. So he turned serious and 
went in for mining, and has dropped it all again—every cent. When 
I left he was selling his horse and buggy, and that’s the last thing 
he had got left, out of all he had before,-except his wife.” 

** Ah, yes ; his wife. What's she like ?” 

“A fair-haired woman, rather wasted, with great hollow eyes. 
When are you going back, Briggs ?” 

“Termorrer,” said Briggs, trying to speak naturally, but with a 
curious restriction in his throat. “Termorrer, by the French boat 
out of Havre.” 

“To-morrow? That’s rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no,” said Briggs calmly ; “settled it a month ago.” 

He went down to Havre that night, and caught the Trans- 
atlantic liner. But all the way over he was wishing he had started 
months earlier. “A wasted woman, with great hollow eyes.” The 
expression haunted him. 

“T’ve bin a cussed fool!” he kept on thinking dully. “ Rupe 
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Watson was only a good-looking boy, so to speak, and I go and set 
him out with a pile o’ dollars—I might ’a known he ’ud break out 
and act foolish. And then to set him up again, at a minute’s 
notice, just because he asked for it. Why, its flyin’ in the face o 
Providence. It’s enough to have sent the soberest man reckless. 
Please God, I'll set him straight again, and 4eep him straight. It’s 


the only way, I reckon. And Dorethy loves him .. . of course 
she does ... and so my bein’ there won’t trouble her. . . of 
course not. . . just-a bit o’ pain forme .. . just a bit o’ pain . 


but that ain’t no call for to put her out o’ the way. And, anyhow, it’s 
got to be; I'll take him in hand, and 4eef him straight, somehow.”’ 

He went straight up country to the Devil’s Run, and it was 
soon known all over the district that Rupe Watson had once more 
unexpectedly turned up a handful of trumps. For he had been 
taken into partnership by C. L. Briggs, the well-known “silver 
king.” Rupert himself trumpeted the fact in San Medane. 

But there was one person from whom he carefully concealed the 
name of the man who was once more helping him ; and that one 
was Dorothy. And though Briggs was now Watson’s partner he 
avoided his house ; he came there but once. 

And Dorothy reproached him for it. On the one occasion when 
he came to see her, looking up at him with timid eyes and with a 
shyness that in his presence had never seemed to leave her, yet she 
said reproachfully : 

“Do you not forget your old friends rather quickly, Mr. Briggs ?’ 

“ How?” he asked, taken aback. 

“You have been here, in the town, nearly three weeks, and you 
do much business with my husband . . . do you not?” speaking 
with uncertainty in her voice, She had a dim knowledge (however 
much Rupert might try to conceal the fact from her) that her 
husband and Briggs were much together in business hours. 

“Yes,” said Briggs simply, “there is a good deal of business 
between us just now.” 

He was paying away thousands of dollars daily in the work of 
setting his “‘ partner” straight again. 

“ And yet,” she went on with timid reproach, “you never come 
here. You have never even called to see me. You have forgotten 
the old time, when you were so kind to me, when I was ‘ Dorothy’ 
to you. I thought you were my friend, and that you liked me. . 
just a little . . . then.” 

“ That’s it, Dorethy,” he said, turning away a little, that she might 
not see the shadow on his face. “I liked ye then... a little. 
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But not so much as ye deserved ; not well enough, maybe. And 
that’s a long time ago. And perhaps, as you say, I’m a bad hand at 
remembering. . . . And I’ve got my business to see to. . . .” 

He left her vaguely pained ; and he came no more near her. 

But the simple honesty of the man was not to be appreciated by 
Rupert Watson. A fiend of jealousy was always half-aroused in him, 
and he lost no opportunity of poisoning his wife’s mind against his 
unconscious partner. 

** Briggs,” he said with a harsh laugh to Dorothy, “ Briggs seems 
to have forgotten old times, and never comes to see you? Why, 
there’s a hundred other women could say the same. He’s the most 
inconstant man that ever lived. And as for friendship to men———” 
He laughed, as if that virtue was foreign to Briggs’s character entirely. 


III. 


There was a big dinner-party on at Briggs’ new house. He had 
taken one of the best houses in San Medane, and was just beginning 
to live with lavish display. Not because he had taken a fancy to that 
manner of life, but because he was struggling and in difficulties. He 
had been terribly crippled in his efforts to set Rupe Watson straight, 
and to keep him straight. And, after all, he had not succeeded. 
Money seemed to flow away in a ceaseless stream ; there wasa hole, 
somewhere, through which it all poured away. 

He had at length discovered that hole. Rupert Watson was in 
secret a gambler, and a particularly unlucky one ; he lost heavily 
nearly every night. 

When Briggs discovered that fact he sent Watson away hastily 
to a quiet little place, two days distant by stage. He hoped to 
separate him from his companions. And also he hoped, perhaps, 
that the increasing hollowness of ‘‘ Dorethy’s ” eyes might be stayed. 
He did not see her before she went, but he sought a private interview 
with Rupert ; and from that interview he returned a considerably 
poorer man. : 

Now he was struggling to make head against his difficulties. He 
had great hope in a mine which he was trying to float. But if 
rumours of his unsound financial condition got about before he had 
succeeded, there would probably be a crash. To diminish that 
danger he was launching out into a display that had not formerly 
been necessary. And to this dinner-party he had invited the men 
necessary to his plans—men who would back him with the required 
capital. 
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To impress them with a sense of his stability, the affair was 
conducted with a lavish ostentation in his big house. 

During the dinner he unfolded to them, as if carelessly, his scheme 
of the mine ; then made a move to the next room, a billiard-room, 
and there, over a game, casually hinted at accepting co-operation 
from them—or from other capitalists. 

Then, as if by chance, he withdrew a few minutes, to give them 
the opportunity of discussing his words among themselves. He 
guessed they would bite. He stood in the dining-room, gt the 
window, with his back to all the lavish display of the feast that was 
not yet cleared away. He stood there reviewing his position. A 
heavy storm was raging outside, and the snow beat heavily against 
the glass. 

There came a tapping at the door—so faint and timid that, in 
his preoccupation, he did not at once heed it. But when it was 
repeated he went to the door with nervous haste, and flung it open. 

“ Dorethy'” he uttered, falling a step back. “And in such 
weather !” 

“Yes,” she said, trying to smile; but such a wan ghost of a smile, 
and she was trembling violently. ‘I have been coming two days by 
stage, and it wasn’t bad when I started. And—and—Rupert said I 
must see you—instantly,” 

“ Instantly!” he echoed dully ; he knew some new blow was 
about to fall. 

“Yes ; he said it was .. . a matter. . . of life and death.” 

She spoke with such difficulty that he wheeled a chair hastily 
forward and made her sit down. 

** Now then, what is this matter of life and death?” he asked, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“T don’t know. It is in this letter.” 

He took it and read it twice—first hurriedly, as if to grasp its 
meaning, then again slowly and as if calculating as he went. Then 
crumpled it in his hand and faced her. 

** And what were you to do?” 

She turned rosy-red, and trembled again. 

“ I was to pray you, by the memory of the old time, to help us,” 
she whispered. ‘Only a little, a little money, and Rupert would be 
able to recover all that he has lost. Ah, Mr. Briggs,” she burst out 
wildly, “ will you not help me? If you do not, he will do something 
so desperate that I should die of shame. Ah, Clem—— Ah, Mr. 
Briggs, only a /##le! Help me, by the memory of the old time.” 

He took a hasty pace across the room and returned. 


. 
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“ He told you to say this!” he said. ‘“ But I cannot help you, 
Dorethy. It is impossible.” 

“ Cannot !” she echoed, as if stunned. 

“JT... have no money.” 

“You have no money!” and he saw her suddenly gaze round 
at the evidences of wealth about her, as if doubtful of his words. 

“Tt is true, Dorethy,” he said, stung to the quick; “I... have 
been ruined.” 

She sat motionless and pale. 

** Briggs,” said a voice in the billiard-room, so loudly that she 
heard the words distinctly in the pause, ‘‘ you may take my word for 
it” (one of the capitalists was speaking with emphasis), “ is the richest 
man on the Run at this moment.” 

But Briggs in his trouble made no sign that he had heard. 

“Rupert has had much money altogether,” he said to Dorothy ; 
‘*a big pile when he married you—so I understood. Where did he 
get that from ?” 

“From an uncle in New York,” she said simply. 

He sat down and stared at her. 

* And all the other money that he has had lately: did that all 
come from the uncle too ?” 

** Ves; all froin the uncle.” 

“Go,” he said harshly ; “tell him from me he must apply to the 
uncle once more, I cannot help him.” 

She rose mechanically. It seemed that she had had some last 
appeal to make, but at his changed voice it was stifled. 

** But—the weather! Dorethy, you must stay here.” 

** Not one moment,” she said swiftly. ‘The return stage leaves 
in half an hour. I can catch it.” 

She went to the door, then turned round, and her hollow eyes lit 
up with a strange fire. 

“You were very kind to me in the old time. You called me 
your daughter, and I honoured you then, and loved you. I don’t 
mind owning it now” (she went on quickly), “because it is all past. 
I have honoured you ever since ; loved you, I think ; and all the 
hard things I have heard of you I have not believed. I know how 
shamefully you have treated my husband, for he told me all about 
it: how you have been taking advantage of his youth and inexperi- 
ence to get the better of him in your business dealings, till you have 
ruined him. And now you have succeeded ; and you are the richer 
for it, and he is ruined ; and you will not help me. You have for- 
gotten the old time and your old pretended affection, as he said you 
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would. But in spite of the hard way you dealt with him, and in 
spite of the bad things he told me about you, I honoured you, in 
opposition to his words. And now for my sins I am punished. .. . 
Now——” 

She was gone. 

He strode to the door. ‘ Dorethy!” 

But he had no answer. She was gone out into the cold night. 

Unconsciously he uncrumpled the letter and read it once more. 
What he had just stated was the truth. He was beggared. And the 
first intimation of it that he had received was the letter she had 
brought. Rupert Watson had got among gamblers again, had lost 
all his money, had forged the name “C, L. Briggs ” for many thousand 
dollars. He prayed his rich benefactor to forgive him this once, and 
to hush it up, for his wife’s sake. 

But that asking still for more! He had set his unwitting wife to 
that lowest depth of infamy. 

Nevertheless, for her sake, the plea of the letter had availed. 
He accepted the forged bills as genuine. But it reduced him to 
beggary. 

Meanwhile she journeyed back in the stage: two days of misery 
and dull pain and a shattered ideal; and went out across the plains 
three miles, to where her husband awaited her. 

** Well?” he greeted her eagerly ; “ how did it work ?” 

“It was no good,” she said wearily. “He would not help 
us.” 

“ Didn’t you make yourself sweet to him, as I told you to?” he 
flashed out angrily. 

“TI... tried to appeal to him. . . . I couldn’t do any more. 
He said he was ruined.” 

“ Ruined!” said Watson, uneasily pacing up and down. “ What 
Y’ve had from him can’t have ruined him ye, surely !” 

** What you have had from him?” 

“ Well, say the fifty thousand dollars I had when I married you, 
for one thing.” 

“ The fifty. . . . But that was the uncle in New York !” 

“ He zs ‘the uncle in New York!’” mimicked Watson tartly. 
* He’s been helping us ail along.” 

“ He! Why did you not tell me so before,” she asked in despera- 
tion, remembering the words with which she had closed her interview 
two days ago. 

“ Surely a man doesn’t brag about it when he eats dirt! If old 
Briggs was tired of you, and paid me handsomely to take you off his 
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hands, and has been keeping me going ever since, to keep my tongue 
quiet—— Why, what the devil’s the matter now?” 

For she had sunk back in a dead faint. 

He went out hastily, saddled his horse, and rode away. “ Well, 
I’ve got to do something desperate at last, I suppose. What a fool I 
was not to play old Briggs a little closer to my chest!” 


IV. 

* Rupert.” 

It was a quiet call, outside the window, three nights later. 
Watson had been gone all day, and his wife lay, weak and in despair, 
in the rude cabin which was now her shelter. But she rose to her 
feet as a man came in; it was Briggs. 

“ Dorethy,” he said, coming to her with simple directness, “ I 
wasn’t so stone-broke as I thought. And ...and... I’m fond 
o’ Rupe, and thought as I was passin’ this way I ’ud look in and see 
if I could help him. . .. There, there, girl, that'll do. . . . No, 
of course not; we’ve forgotten all you said the other night—clean 
forgotten it. It was all a mistake; you knew nothin’ about things in 
general; and you didn’t know what you were talkin’ about. I don’t 
think nothin’ of that ; and you mustn’t mind it either. There,-there, 
girl . . .. yes, yes, of course! I’m glad to see you again and make 
it up ; and so are you too . . . in course, in course. And there’s 
no need for waterworks, is there ? 

“ And,” he went on hurriedly, for her wild unrestraint was un- 
nerving his assumption of cheery humour, “ we’ve made it up again. 
But I ain’t here for that, and there’s no time for foolin’.. When I 
came up from the town thar wuz a gang of men startin’ out 
after——’ 

A sound was heard outside, of a horseman riding furiously up to 
the cabin. A moment later Rupert Watson entered. 

“Rupe,” said Briggs, going straight to him, “thar ez a gang of 
men arter you. MHangin’s the matter in hand. They’ll be here ina 
brace o’ shakes. Here’s a few dollars ; and there’s my horse outside. 
You and your wife must clear, ard. I'll hold the cabin, and keep 
‘em in check till you’re clear away. We'll meet again some day, 
never fear! Good-bye.” : 

Five minutes later he was barricading himself in the cabin, 
and alone. 

‘« The tarnation idiot !” he muttered as he worked. “Now, in 
course, there’s the devil to pay.” 
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Presently he heard the hurried trampling of horses and men 
without. 

“Rupe Watson !” said a loud voice. 

“ Hello!” answered Briggs. 

“Come out. We want a talk with ye:.” 

“Go to ” answered Briggs, imitating as nearly as he could 
guess the voice and the probable language (under the circumstances) 
of the absent Rupert. 

There was a pause. : 

“They must be three miles off by now,” said Briggs to himself. 
“Tf I can hold out for half an hour they’re safe.” 

Then came half a dozen shots, all at the lock of the door. To 
which he answered by jamming a heavy timber against it from 
within. 

“ Come out !” said the voice once more. 

But he only repeated his former reply, with the addition, . ‘I ain’t 
the kind of man to come without a proper invitation.” 

In proof of which, hearing men working at one corner of the build- 
ing, he produced a revolver ; and, pushing aside the window barricade 
for an instant, fired several shots at random. 

“ Now it’s goin’ to warm up,” he said recklessly. “I wish I knew 
them two was safe.” 

But there were too many cracks and crannies in the rude cabin 
walls. There was a good deal of aimless shooting outside, to which 
he replied as well as he could from the window, which he had cun- 
ningly barricaded so as to be able to fire ou¢, while no one could fire 
in. But while he was thus occupied the nozzle of a revolver was 
worked through a cranny, and a volley of haphazard shots were fired, 
one of which took effect, for he staggered and fell. 

“ Now it’s all up,” he groaned ; “I reckon I’m invited this time, 
Come in! Don’t stand out there in the cold a-knockin’.” 

Rut when they broke in upon him he raised himself on his elbow. 

“Who the devil are you?” exclaimed the leader of the gang in 
amazement. 

“Clement L. Briggs, I reckon,” he answered, and fell back. 

Several of the men withdrew a pace or two, and talked 
together. 

“T say, boys,” said one, “we’ve made a pretty mess of things. 
That’s who it is; and we shall have to hush it up. But how in 
thunder did he come out here ?” 

Another of the party was kneeling beside the prostrate man, and 
looking intently into his face. 
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“Briggs be hanged!” he said. “Clem Latham is more like it. 
Why, bless you, you ain’t altered a bit from what you was before your 
wife Ellen died. I ’ud swear to you against a thousand.” 

“ Who are you ?” whispered Clem. 

The other put some whisky to his lips. “Here, drink this—I'll 
stand by you. And you don’t recollect your old partner way back 
on the lagoon? Well, well! But p’r’aps I’ve altered some all 
these years.” 

But Latham had fainted. 

A man rode upand came in. “ Rupe Watson’s got away,” he 
said to the chief; “ went out through the Neck. But his wife was 
with him, and she’s got thrown. Badly hurt, I fancy. They’ve taken 
her down to the town.” 








V. 


The room wherein Clem lay was void of all superfluous furniture. 
A candle, stuck in the neck of a Budweiser bottle, threw a weirdly 
soft light across the bed and fought the moonlight that struggled 
through the dim window ; a broken-seated chair, placed at arm’s 
length from the sick man, held a cup of water. 

He reached out a thin arm, took the cup, and drank feverishly ; 
then lay back again ; there was no one in the room. He was evi- 
dently expecting someone, and he listened intently for a footstep. 

Before any sound was audible his face brightened, and making 
an effort to sit up, he watched the door with glistening eyes. Presently 
light footsteps resounded on the stairs. 

The door was open, but a woman knocked and then came in. 
She was very thin and pale, and had one arm heavily bandaged. She 
had known that he was~very ill ; but she was not prepared for what 
she saw. She had much ado to choke back a convulsive sob. 

“Most too late, Dorethy,” he said ; ‘*’most too late.” 

She took his hand and kissed it. 

“It was the hospital people,” she said. ‘They would not let 
me out, though I prayed them to. And you have no one to wait 
upon you, and I was kept in there !” 

The sob came this time, and she could not control it. But her 
eyes were dry—her heart was breaking. 

“That’s it,” returned the sick man soothingly. “I told ’em I 
was better, and wanted to be alone and quiet. I ‘lowed you ’ud 





come.” 
The woman could neither speak nor cry. 
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For a long time neither spoke. Clem stirred uneasily upon 
his rough couch, but yet seemed to be in no particular pain. For 
the first time he turned his eyes steadfastly upon his companion, 
and spoke in the old frontier accent of the days before his pros- 
perity. 

“'Thar’s some things,” he said very slowly, “ez is to be jest 
so, and some things ez ain’t. ”Tain’t no kinder use ter be sot back. 
Don’t you never wish to be sot back.” 

Dorothy did not understand. 

“JT hain’t never vin as mought be said religious,” he continued, 
and his speech began to wander, “but lately I’ve thought a pile, 
and things ez has puzzled me, man and boy, in luck and out, is 
a-getting clearer.” For a moment he seemed to think, and then 
went on, as one who had at last solved a knotty problem. 

“Yes,” he said, “thet’s it ; and it’s plain as a circus placard— 
easy as a hot bath.” 

“Dorethy! Dorethy !” 

“Yes,” she answered softly, taking his hand, for he seemed 
blind ; “I am here.” 

“Dorethy ”—his tone would have conveyed that he was about 
to expound some great discovered truth—“mind, conscience, 
mem’ry, and soul is all one; and the greatest of ’em’s mem’ry. 
Thet’s what we'll be judged by. Everything we’ve ever done, good 
or bad, is wrote down there, for or agen us. Thet’s the soul, as 
goes back when we ain’t able to hold it any longer Lord ! girl, 
mine’s a-wandering ; and there’s a thing or two up agen me in it as 
ain’t wiped out. 

“T’ve loved ye all along, Dorethy,” he continued abruptly, 
“and I ‘lowed to tell ye . . . but thar was somethin’ agen it from 
the start. Thar was somethin’ agen it.” * 

He closed his eyes, and for a long time did not speak. He 
looked tired. 

Presently the woman, thinking that he had fallen asleep, stooped 
down and kissed him, timidly, shyly. It was the first time in all 
the years that she had loved him. 

His eyes opened. 

“*Lowed I ’ud tell ye,” he repeated drowsily. “I’ve loved ye 
all along. . . . "Lowed to tell ye . . . afore I faced the music.” 

His words seemed to stun her. It was a long time before she 
moved. Then at last sweet tears from heaven came raining down 
her cheeks. 

Her hand was still locked in his. She knelt down beside the 
Ce 
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bed, and with a great sob pillowed her head within his arm, upon 
the shoulder. And in that sob her tears were changed to drops of 
blood. 

A pack-rat, tempted by the stillness, came down from the roof, 
jumped upon the bed, and looked inquiringly at them. His eye 
was suddenly caught by the ring upon the woman’s finger. 
Cautiously working round the hand, and smelling at it, he ven- 
tured to try the metal with his teeth ; then, as if satisfied with 
the experiment, began scratching at it with his front feet, jerkily. 
A few seconds thus diligently spent, and Dorothy’s wedding-ring 
went rolling across the floor. 

Still she made no effort to retain it. 

The rat gave playful chase ; then, settling down suddenly into 
a stern business-like air of preoccupation, made off with his 
treasure, adding one more trophy to the strange collection of his 
hoard. 

Presently he returned again; and this time, espying a little 
tortoise-shell hair-pin, jumped unhesitatingly upon the woman’s 
head. 

But she did not scream nor wake. 

For together, hand in hand, two souls had passed out through 
the myst moonshine, across the dim golden barrier of Shadow- 
land, and far out from the strife and turmoil of the Devil’s Run, 
for ever. 

And for ever. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ORACLES. 


EAR the close of the fourth century of our era, fourteen 
hundred years after Homer had sung the first alighting of 
Apollo on Delphi, the confessicn was at length wrung from tne oracle 
that the days of its prophesying were over, and that the inspiration 
had for ever passed away from the sacred laurel and the speaking 
fountain. This last despairing cry from the god of divination and 
of song is the formal acknowledgment of the triumph of Christianity, 
“the sinner’s mournful creed,” over the joyous nature-worship of 
the world’s childhood. It speaks much for the vitality and truth of 
the Hellenic spirit that Apollo did not abdicate his throne as man- 
kind’s teacher and guide till after the lapse of so many troublous 
years. He had survived the invasion of his chosen country by 
barbarians from East and West and North: he had seen his 
chosen seat twice pillaged, only to rise again triumphant: he had 
remained unscathed while pagan philosophers directed their covert 
gibes and sneers at him ; and he only yielded finally after a death 
struggle, protracted through four centuries, with the new religion of 
the world. 

Indeed, one of the most remarkable things in the history of 
pagan oracles is the long duration of their influence after the birth 
of Christ. Yet in the first few years of our era every circumstance 
seemed to portend for them a speedy fall before the onslaughts of 
the first young and vigorous faith. The oracles of Greece were 
almost deserted, as Strabo, Diodorus, and even the credulous Livy 
inform us, and nobody paid heed to soothsaying or divination, The 
average opinion of educated men on the subject we may take to be 
fairly represented by Cicero, who, though professedly an adherent of 
the fashionable stoicism, was more or less of an eclectic in philo- 
sophy. “Let us have done,” he exclaims at the close of the “ De 
Divinatione,” “with all this divination by dreams and with every 
other kind of divination. For, in truth, superstition, taking advan- 
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tage of the frailty of human nature, has spread throughout all 
nations, and has made her yoke heavy on the minds of men.” 

Seeing that oracles were in such bad case, even before the advent 
of Christianity, it would naturally be expected that they would have 
been the first part of paganism to disappear before the Cross, and 
that the upholders of the dying faiths would have been only too 
willing to sacrifice them as useless relics and encumbrances, which 
could merely give additional opportunity to the adversary. But in 
reality this was the exact opposite to what took place. Three causes 
specially contributed, soon after the close of the Civil Wars, to give 
a renewed lease of life to oracles, and again to make them a potent 
factor in determining men’s actions. The first of these causes was 
the influence of the early emperors, the second the tendency of 
philosophic speculation, while the third cause, a somewhat later one 
than the others, is found in the controversial methods of early 
Christian writers. 

It is a well-known fact that the early emperors of Rome made it a 
fixed part of their policy to revive as far as possible the ancient beliefs 
and religions, in order to gain the apparent sanction of antiquity for 
their newly-acquired dignity. It was in exactly the sameSpirit that 
Napoleon I. gained a fictitious prestige for his Czesarism by his alliance 
with the Holy Catholic Church and his concordat with the Pope. 
With this view Augustus made a careful collection of the Sibylline 
books, and Jaid down rules for their solemn inspection on all occasions 
of doubt and difficulty. He revived such ancient Roman modes of 
divination as the feeding of the sacred chickens, which, as Cicero tells 
us in his letters, had fallen somewhat into disrepute. Above all, he 
restored to Delphi some of its former importance, reconstituted the 
Amphictyonic Council, and even consulted the oracle himself. Nero 
also patronised the oracle by asking for a glimpse into the future. 
The oracular response was that he should beware of seventy-three, 
which he at the time erroneously understood to mean a promise of life 
to that advanced age. Later, however, whether he became dis- 
satisfied with the ambiguity of the answer, or from jealousy of 
a rival god, he silenced the oracle by pouring blood into the 
cleft, whence the divine exhalations arose. But the silence did 
not last long, as we find that in the days of Nerva Dio Chrysostom 
was told at Delphi to go in the guise of a beggar to the frontiers 
of the north: and the god’s foresight was amply vindicated, for 
by simply observing these directions, Chrysostom gained an army 
for the emperor. Throughout the following reigns oracles were 
treated with the greatest respect by the emperors ; and it is told that 
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Hadrian had so much confidence in the omniscience of Delphi, that 
he asked Apollo to resolve the vexed question of Homer’s birthplace. 
Unfortunately the answer was not conclusive, as it contradicted an- 
other answer which Apollo had previously delivered on the same point. 

But the most amazing instance of the credulity with which any 
description of oracle was welcomed, even at the end of the 2nd 
century, is the story of Alexander of Abonotichos, as presented by 
Lucian. This account is especially interesting, as it shows us what 
steps were necessary to found an oracle, and how, when once founded, 
it was worked. Alexander is described as a man of striking 
personal beauty, and his education pre-eminently fitted him for the 
rile which he was destined to play. He had been brought up by a 
sorcerer who was a personal friend of Apollonius of Tyana, the 
noted mystic and magician. Subsequently, by conjuring on his own 
account in the provinces, heacquired a considerable amount of skilland 
money. During his travels the idea of founding an oracle suddenly 
struck him in concert with a friend, called Cocconas. The first step 
was to decide on the locality : Cocconas suggested Chalcedon, but 
Alexander was of opinion that the people of that place were hardly 
stupid enough. Finally they pitched upon Abonotichos, a town of 
the Paphlagonians, whose crass stupidity and superstition could be 
thoroughly relied upon. The sequel, however, showed that such 
excessive precautions were hardly necessary. They commenced 
operations by burying brazen tablets announcing the near arrival of 
Asclepios ina place where they were sure to be dug up again. At this 
point Alexander was left to his own unaided ingenuity, through the 
loss of Cocconas, who succumbed to the bite of a sacred viper. He 
forthwith took up his abode in Abonotichos, and persuaded its in- 
habitants to commence a temple in honour of the approaching god. 
Nor had the good people cause to complain, for he rewarded their 
credulity by giving them the opportunity of witnessing the birth of a 
god. After secreting a tiny serpent in a goose’s egg, which he carefully 
glued together again and placed in a pool near the new temple, he ap- 
peared in the market-place with the intelligence that Asclepios was 
coming. Thence he rushed in a simulated state of ecstatic frenzy to 
the pool, followed by the whole population. He naturally found little 
difficulty in discovering the egg, and astonished the gaping crowd by 
producing from it a live serpent. After keeping the serpent for two 
days in his own house, he represented it to have miraculously 
grown to huge proportions; for he brought out an enormous 
snake, which he had previously. obtained from a Thessalian 
sorceress. By the addition of a mask in human likeness to the 
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snake’s head the machinery required for working the oracle was 
now complete. Inquirers were invited to bring their questions to 
the serpent in sealed papers ; next day these were returned un- 
opened, but containing the appropriate answers. Lucian gives a 
detailed account of the various devices employed by Alexander 
for unsealing the letters and re-sealing them again without 
attracting attention. Those who paid higher fees were allowed 
to come and hear the responses delivered from the mouth of the 
serpent—by means of a ventriloquist concealed behind a curtain. 
People from every part of Asia crowded to the new oracle, and 
their number may be estimated from the fact that Alexander soon 
became rich from the modest fees of tenpence which he exacted 
for each response. Indeed, the oracle would have failed in a 
very short time if it had not been well supplied with funds, 
because, in order to make it distinguished for the correctness of its 
answers, Alexander had to employ a large staff of spies and agents 
throughout Rome and the provinces, who communicated to him 
all the latest intelligence. The only people whom the prophet 
strenuously excluded from his shrine were the Christians and the 
Epicureans, who asked awkward questions and displayed an unbe- 
coming scepticism as to the miraculous nature of the responses. 
Against the Epicureans he cherished an especial animosity, and 
when asked by an earnest inquirer what Epicurus was doing in hell, 
the oracle replied that he was bound with leaden fetters and was 
wallowing in slime. Alexander had still really little to fear from 
the carpings of adversaries, since his fame is said to have reached 
the imperial household, and he was consulted by the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius himself. But in all probability the emperor did not con- 
sult him more than once : for on the only recorded occasion of his 
doing so, when he was planning an expedition against the Marcomanni, 
the oracle bade him cast two lions into the Danube. This was 
done ; but, unfortunately, the lions swam across to the opposite 
bank, where the barbarians took them for large dogs and slew them, 
and, moreover, slew the greater part of the Roman army also. 
Perhaps Alexander’s most successful dupe was a certain 
Rutilianus, a Roman senator, who held high office under Marcus 
Aurelius. He was so persuaded of the genuineness of Alexander’s 
pretensions that he consulted him on every occasion and al:owed 
him to direct all his actions. He even married the charlatan’s 
daughter in obedience to the command of the oracle. On one 
occasion his credulity was accommodating enough to explain away 
a difficulty in which Alexander found himself landed by his 
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prophesying. The oracle had been asked who was to educate 
Rutilianus’s son, and had replied, ‘ Pythagoras and the war-describing 
bard.” As luck would have it, however, the son died almost imme- 
diately after this. “Obviously,” exclaimed Rutilianus, “ the oracle 
portended his death, for my son has now gone to rejoin Pythagoras 
and Homer in Hades.” ‘The answer returned to him on inquiry as 
to the duration of his own life was : 

First, thou Achilles wert, and next Menander, 

Now Rutilianus, Thou shalt live on earth 


One hundred four-score years, and after, shine 
A sunbeam in the heavens, 


“He died notwithstanding,” Lucian maliciously observes, “at 
seventy years of age, of a bilious colic, without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the oracle.” However, he survived his youthful father-in- 
law—who had predicted for himself a life of 150 years—and, though 
probably at last disabused of his simple faith, honoured his memory 
and tried to keep up his oracle. But as soon as the ingenious in- 
ventor had departed, the oracle lost credit and ceased to impose on 
the world’s credulity. 

The phenomenal success of this oracle, short-lived though it was, 
serves to illustrate the wide-spread belief in divination at the time, 
and to explain the sympathy with which the views of mystics and 
Neo-Platonists were received in the second and third centuries after 
Christ. 

This brings us to the second cause which produced a revival of 
all kinds of divination after the birth of our Lord: the growth 
of philosophical mysticism. This school of thought derived its 
inspiration chiefly from Plato, who seems to have found a strange 
kind of fascination in all forms of divine possession. He frequently 
expresses his profound respect for responses delivered at Delphi, and 
readers of the “ Republic ” will recall his injunctions to the law-giver, 
to refer new laws to the oracle for approval, and his criticisms of 
Homer for language attributing falsehood to the divine revelation. 
He also devotes many passages in his dialogues to discussions on 
the nature of inspiration. His theory has some points of similarity. 
with the Biblical view of the prophetic afflatus. The mortal agent 
who delivers the divine message is not regarded as free, or as speaking 
in his own name. The divine spirit takes entire possession of the 
chosen person, and deprives him of all will of his own ; so that in 
some cases, like that of Balaam in the Scriptures, he even speaks the 
opposite of what he would have deliberately chosen. Thus Plato 
calls the prophetic gift a kind of madness, akin to that of love or of 
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poetry ; for in each case the possessor is incapable of using his 
Teason, but utters words of more than human wisdont or beauty, 
under the direct impulse of the god. 

Plato’s teaching did not have that immediate influence which might 
have been expected, but seems to have long remained unnoticed ; 
partly perhaps owing to the chilling influence of Aristotle’s criticism, 
who observes in his aggravatingly judicial manner, that it is not easy 
either on the one hand to despise oracles, or on the other hand to 
believe therein. But on account of the general decay of all religious 
belief at the close of the Roman Republic, and the crying need 
felt by thinking men for the discovery of some creed which 
would satisfy their religious aspirations more effectually than 
the formalism of a revived Roman ritual or the barbarous licen- 
tiousness of rites introduced from the East, attention was again 
directed to the philosophical explanations of the Greek religion 
offered by Plato. .The most mystic parts of his philosophy, such as 
his allusions to demons, who stood midway in the scale between gods 
and men, and his theory of prophetic inspiration, were eagerly seized 
upon by writers in the new school of mysticism, or Neo-Platonism 
as its subsequent development was called. Scepticism rapidly 
decreased, and Juvenal affords an almost solitary instance of it among 
the distinguished writers of the early empire, such as Tacitus, Pliny, 
Suetonius, Plutarch. 

The last named writer, who was priest of the Pythian Apollo, 
either at Chzronea or at Delphi, has devoted three treatises to the 
investigation of subjects connected with the oracle of Delphi. In 
one of them he discusses the meaning of the mysterious letters E I, 
which had been inscribed at the entrance to the temple. Tradition 
represents them as the result of the united efforts of the seven sages 
to discover some appropriate text to rival the world-famous Prva 
seavrér. The wisdom contained in the letters, though possibly pro- 
found, has hitherto proved inscrutable ; and Plutarch, after suggesting 
various other interpretations, is reduced to choose, as the least 
improbable, the somewhat pointless rendering of the letters, as the 
second person singular of the verb eiui, to be. In a second treatise 
he gravely inquires why the Pythia no longer returns her responses 
in verse. The chief reasons which he offers are, that in old days 
men wrote in verse more naturally than in prose, while now an 
answer in verse would be regarded as an eccentricity, besides giving 
rise to possible difficulties of interpretation ; and further, that whereas 
in old times men came to Delphi to inquire about wars and 
treaties, and suchlike great matters, now that “wars be stayed 
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and there is no more need of running to and fro from one country 
to another,” the god is asked nothing but ridiculously petty ques- 
tions relating to household economy or agriculture. Hence it is no 
longer worth his while to frame his answers in verse. 

But the most interesting of the three treatises is that written to 
investigate the causes why the oracles do not give so many responses 
as of yore in their palmiest days. This dialogue has an especial 
interest, because in it first occurs the story of the death of Pan, which 
most people know from Mrs. Browning’s poem. Plutarch’s account 
is thus rendered by Dr. Philemon Holland : 


As touching the death of such (demons), and how they are mortall, I have 
heard it reported by a man who was no fool, nor a vain, lying person : and that 
was Epitherses, the father of Aimilianus the oratour, whom some of you, I dare 
well say, have heard to plead and declame . . . that minding upon a time to 
make a voyage by sea into Italy, he was imbarqued in a ship fraught with much 
merchandize, and having many passengers beside aboord, how when it drew 
toward the evening, they hapued (as they said) to be calmed about the isles 
Echinades ; by occasion whereof their ship hulled with the tides, untill’ at length 
it was brought close to the islands Paxze, whiles most of the passengers were 
awake, and many of them still drinking after supper: but then, all on a sudden 
there was heard a voyce from one of the islands of Paxze, calling aloud to one 
‘Thamus, insomuch that there was not one of all our company but he wondred 
thereat. Now this Thamus was a pilot and an Egyptian born: but known he 
was not to many in the ship by that name. At the two first calls he made no 
answer, but at the third time he obeyed the voyce, and answered, Here I am. 
Then he who spake strained his voyce and said to him, When thou art come to 
Palodes publish thou and make it known that the great Pan is dead. And, 
as Epitherses made report unto us, as many as heard this voyce were 
wonderfully amazed thereat, and entred into a discourse and disputation about 
the poynt, whether it were better to do according to this commandement or 
rather to let it pass, and not curiously to meddle withall, but neglect it. As for 
Thamus, of this mind he was and resolved : If the wind served, to sail by the place 
quietly and say nothing, but if the wind were laid and there ensued acalm, to crie 
and pronounce with a loud voyce that which he had heard. Well, when they 
were come to Palodes aforesaid, the winde was down, and they were becalmed, 
so that the sea was very still without waves. Whereupon Thamus, looking from 
the poop of the ship upon the land, pronounced with a loud voice that which he 
had heard, and said: The great Pan is dead. He had no sooner spoken the 
word, but there was heard a mighty noyse, not of one but of many together, who 
seemed to groan and lament, and withal to make a great wonder. And as it 
falleth commonly out when as many be present, the news thereof was soon spread 
and devulged through the city of Rome, in such sort as Tiberius Czesar the 
Emperour sent for Thamus: and Tiberius verily gave so good credit unto his 
words, that he searched and enquired with all diligence who that Pan might be. 
Now the great clerks and learned men (of whom he had many about him) gave 
their conjecture that it might be he who was son of Mercury by Penelope. 


Later editions of this story, which was a particular favourite of 
the early Christian Fathers, represent this mysterious event to have 
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occurred on the day of Christ’s crucifixion ; and while some considered 
Pan to be the type of the Hellenic gods, because 7@v means “all,” 
others strangely held that it was used as'a name for our Saviour. 
However that may be, Plutarch introduces the anecdote in order to 
prove that an oracle owes its inspiration tq the presiding demon, and 
consequently fails on his death. The story is also intended to show 
that demons are liable to die, but seems hardly adequate for this 
purpose ; consequently we can hardly condemn as unfair the ration- 
alising criticism made by a certain Reginald Scot, Esquire, a sceptic of 
the 16th century, who wrote a most amusing book directed against 
witchcraft, magic, astrology, and all manner of divination. “Surely,” 
he says, “this was a merry jest devised by Thamus, who with some 
confederates thought to make sport with the passengers, who were 
some asleep, and some drunk, and some other at play, &c., while the 
first voice was used: And at the second voice, to wit, when he 
should deliver his message, he, being an old Pilot, knew where 
some noise was usual, by means of some echo in the sea, and 
thought he would (to the astonishment of them) accomplish his 
device if the weather proved calm: whereby may appear that he 
would in other cases, of tempests, &c., rather attend to more serious 
business, than to that ridiculous matter; for why else should he not 
do his errand in rough weather as well as in calm? or what need he 
tell the Devil thereof when the Devil told it him before, and with 
uch more expedition could have done the errand himself.” 

Plutarch does not seem to have formed any very definite concep- 
tion of the way in which oracles are rendered, except that the 
ultimate source of all kinds of inspiration is to be found in the 
demons. ‘The exact nature of these demons exercises him consider- 
ably, nor does he appear to make them much more comprehensible 
by comparing them, as he does, to isosceles triangles and to the 
moon. Besides their liability to death, they seemed to Plutarch to 
be partly dependent on favourable natural circumstances for the 
bestowal of their prophetic gifts. Hence an earthquake or some 
other disturbance of nature, whereby a sulphurous stream was dried 
up or a cleft closed, might seriously check the inspiration vouchsafed 
to any given oracle. Similarly in later times Porphyry relates an 
oracle delivered as follows by Apollo: “I will tell the truth con- 
cerning the oracles of Delphi and of Claros. In olden times there 
came from the bosom of the earth an infinity of oracles, and foun- 
tains, and exhalations which inspired divine frenzies. But now, 
because of the continual changes which time brings, the earth has 
taken back unto herself fountains, exhalations, and oracles. There 
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are now left none but the waters of Micale, in the country of 
Didymos, and of Claros and the oracle of Parnassus.” 

The interest of Plutarch’s lucubrations on the subject of oracles 
is that he was the first to treat of them in a scientific spirit. Thus, 
although he was himself rather hopeless about their prospects, his 
work was so far effective, that he helped to revive among thinking men 
an interest in them, and prepared the way for their serious study by 
the Neo-Platonists of succeeding generations. 

The Neo-Platonists proper may be said to have been founded by 
Plotinus. His theory of the universe was one eminently favourable 
to divination, as he held that the slightest motion or change of any 
existing thing imparted a corresponding change to everything else in 
the universe. Thus the flight of birds, the motions of animals, the 
peal of thunder, all had their distinct effects on every human being. 
The consequence of this was that divination became an important 
part of natural philosophy, and an accurate study of natural 
phenomena implied a capacity to foretell events. ; 

Far the most interesting figure among the Neo-Platonists is 
Plotinus’ pupil, Porphyry. Unfortunately, his writings on oracles 
are known to us only through quotations made for controversial 
purposes by his adversary Eusebius. But even from such scanty 
remains as we possess we can realise the deep pathos of a mind 
tortured with agonising doubt and vainly struggling after the truth, 
which was always appearing within reach, only to elude his grasp. 
His lot was cast among those, most miserable of men, who live in 
an age, when 

The morning comes not, yet the night 
Wanes, and men’s eyes gain strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be, 


When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a world set free ; 


most miserable because they never live to see the full splendour of 
the light. Porphyry was one of those who felt most deeply the 
hollowness of the religions then fashionable at Rome, and he spent 
his life in trying to discover if there was any underlying good which 
coul be extracted from them. With this aim he travelled all over 
the world, examining into all the oracles and studying the theories 
and methods of divination. But though he came to many which 
still seemed to possess some prophetic insight, he derived little 
comfort therefrom, and ended his life as a believer in a cold 
philosophic godhead, whom “no prayers can move and no sacrifice 
honour, nor the abundance of offerings find favour in His sight ; only 
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the inspired thought, fixed firmly on Him, can have any cognizance 
of Him.” In this utterance of one of the most earnest of the 
preachers we seem to hear the death-knell of the old Hellenic 
religion, when all its living instincts are merged into the death- 
like contemplation of an Eastern mysticism. 

But there remains yet a third reason which helps to explain the 
considerable amount of credit enjoyed by the pagan oracles for so 
longa period. It may seem somewhat paradoxical to assert that the 
ancient centres of divination owed much of their prestige during the 
early centuries of Christianity to the influence of Christian writers ; 
but true it is nevertheless ; nor is the fact very difficult to explain. 
The early Christian Fathers found it advisable, on account of their 
audience, to base a great many of their arguments on appeals to the 
supernatural elements in Christianity, and on proofs derived from the 
miracles. ‘They were, therefore, to some extent placed in a dilemma 
when treating of the miraculous elements in Paganism. For, while 
they wished to deprive the old religions of the sanction they gained: 
from the oracles, they at the same time thought that rationalising 
arguments which called into question the supra-human agencies of 
the oracles and accused them of conscious fraud would recoil with 
redoubled force on their own heads. So they adopted the 
explanation which Plutarch and the Neo-Platonists offered of a 
demoniac inspiration ; and they reconciled this explanation with 
Christianity by identifying the demons of the mysteries with Satan and 
his agents. The consequence of this thecry was to give additional 
confirmation, at any rate for a time, to believers in such modes of 
divination ; for as long as they were assured that the agents were 
supernatural, and had superhuman knowledge, men did not inquire 
very closely into their morals. 

To our ears some of the remarks of the early Fathers about 
the oracles sound extremely ludicrous. Tertullian, for example, 
accounted for the frequency of correct responses by gravely declaring 
that the demons who inspired the oracles had ransacked the works 
of the Jewish prophets, and employed their knowledge of the future, 
acquired in this manner, to enhance their own credit. Again, a great 
many of the Christian writers admit the genuineness of the cures sug- 
gested by dreams in the temple of Asclepios, “for,” as they remark, 
“the devil can surely cure diseases of which he is the author.” 
Augustine is perhaps the most explicit on the subject, for, afterattribut- 
ing the oracles to the agency of demons, he givesan accurate description 
of the demoniac nature, and details at length, in the “ De Civitate 
Dei,” the appearance and occupations of these evil beings. After this 
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we are no longer surprised at reading in the same book that the true 
explanation of the story of Apis is that the devil acted on the 
imagination of an Egyptian cow, so as to make her produce a calt 
answering to the description of the god. 

Unfortunately the demons were, it appears, not allowed an entirely 
free hand in the delivery of oracles, for their utterances could always 
be stopped by the exhibition of any Christian symbol. The Fathers 
have numerous stories about failures to deliver responses in pagan 
temples and shrines, which could not be accounted for, till it was 
discovered that some member of the congregation was making the 
sign of the cross. Chrysostom relates that ‘‘ Apollo was forced to 
grant that so long as any relic of a martyr was held to his nose, he 
could not make any answer or oracle.” On pagan authority also we 
learn that the oracles were compelled to admit their inability to 
cope with such hindrances: for instance, Porphyry says that “‘it is no 
marvel though the piague be so hot in this city, for ever since Jesus 
hath been worshipped, we can obtain nothing that good is at the 
hands of our gods.” Another story, told of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
is a good illustration of this point. He once spent the night asleep 
in a pagantemple. Next morning he had not proceeded far on his 
journey, before he was caught up by some emissaries from the shrine, 
who said that his presence had exercised so potent an effect on the 
presiding deity, that he could no longer be persuaded to deliver the 
usual responses. This meant a loss of livelihood for them, so they im- 
plored him to restore to the god his oracular power. After some demur 
Gregory yielded to their entreaties and wrote on a tablet the words 
U'pnydpws to Latarg, Eioede, enjoining them to place it on the altar. 
They followed his directions with the result that the god resumed his 
wonted functions. The fate which befell the oracle of Daphane near 
Antioch is also instructive. It had remained silent for many years 
under the rule of Christian emperors, but when Julian came to the 
throne he rebuilt the temple, which had been pulled down by the 
Christians, in order to give the oracle another chance. But it still 
remained silent, and on inquiry it was discovered that this silence 
was due to the fact that a certain St. Babylas and other Christian 
martyrs had been buried within the sacred precincts. The bones 
were promptly removed, and then the oracle recovered its voice. 

But the early Christians did not confine themselves to giving the 
pagan oracles the credit of occasionally returning true answers, they 
even went so far as to derive arguments for Christianity from their 
responses. This is perhaps hardly to be wondered at, when we recall 
their extraordinary readiness to find Biblical allusions in the most 
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innocent things. Some of the Fathers once discovered an old altar 
in Rome with the inscription, “ Semoni Sanco, Deo,” the title of an 
old Roman god. But the brilliant idea occurred to them that the 
inscription should have run “Simoni Sancto, Deo,” and, on the 
strength of this, they wrote long accounts describing how Simon Magus 
went to Rome, and there by his sorceries and infernal arts persuaded 
the people to regard him as a god and to raise altars in his honour. 
Among numberless other intimations of the birth of Our Lord, there 
is the story that Augustus in his old age consulted the oracle of 
Delphi as to the choice of a successor. After many vain efforts to 
extract an answer to his question, he had to rest satisfied with 
the following enigmatical announcement: “ The Hebrew child, whom 
all the gods obey, drives me forth from hence, and sends me down 
to hell. Depart from this temple in silence.” 

But occasionally the stories were told without a due regard to 
chronology. It would be interesting, for example, to know on what 
possible basis of fact the story of Thulis could rest. We learn that 
he was a king of Egypt whose empire extended even unto the ocean. 
“It is he, as tradition hath it, who gave the name of Thule to the 
island which men now call Iceland. As his empire seems to have 
extended over all the intervening country also, it must have been of 
considerable dimensions. ‘This king, puffed up with his success and 
his prosperity, went to the oracle of Serapis, and said: ‘Thou who 
art the lord of fire, and dost govern the course of heaven, tell 
me the truth. Has there ever been, or will there ever appear, one 
as powerful asI am?’ To this the oracle answered him: ‘ First 
God the Father, then the Word, and with Them the Spirit, Three 
in One, Whose power is everlasting. Get thee forth quickly from 
this place, thou mortal, whose life is ever uncertain.’” ‘On going 
forth,” the narrator quaintly adds, “Thulis had his throat cut.” As 
a criticism of this story it is enough to point out, as Fontenelle does, 
that apart from the initial improbability that God should have 
revealed the mystery of the Trinity to a heathen divinity, even 
before it was known by the Jews, there could not have been any god 
of the name of Serapis in Thulis’ time, which must have been before 
that of the Ptolemies, who first introduced the worship of Serapis. 

Fontenelle finds a parallel to the absurd stories accepted by the 
Fathers on mere hearsay evidence in an incident that occurred 
nearer his own time. It may be worth quoting for its absurdity and 
for the light that it throws on the growth of miraculous stories. A re- 
port spread through Silesia in 1593 that a golden tooth had appeared in 
the mouth of a child aged seven. Two years later a treatise appeared 
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from the pen of one Horstius,a professor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Helmstad, giving the history of the tooth, and asserting 
that it was partly natural and partly miraculous, and had been sent 
by God to console the Christians for their oppression by the Turks. 
In the same year another history of the tooth was published by a 
certain Rullandus. Some time after this another man of science, 
called Ingolsterus, wrote in opposition to Rullandus’ view of the 
tooth, whereupon Rullandus published “une belle et docte réplique.” 
Then another great man, Libavius, collected all that had been said 
so far about the tooth, and added his own opinion thereon. Finally 
the tooth was examined by a jeweller, who discovered that it was 
simply an ordinary tooth that had been coated with gold leaf. 

However, to return to the oracles. Perhaps those which played 
the most important part in the history of the Catholic Church were 
those delivered by the Sibyls. None of the Fathers ever attributed 
more than a demoniac inspiration to the oracles in pagan temples, 
but their belief is almost unanimous that the Sibyls’ answers were 
actually suggested by God. Indeed, the common derivation of the 
name from @ed¢ and /3ovAj is a sufficient indication of the wide-spread 
nature of this belief. Augustine quotes long extracts from the 
“Sibylliné books,” to prove that they contained prophecies of the 
Coming of Christ. To judge from the following quotation, which is 
typical, they appear to have borne a suspicious resemblance to Isaiah 
and other Jewish prophets : “ He shall be cast into the hands of the 
unbelievers: they shall strike the face of their God, and their 
tongues shall spit forth foul venom upon Him.” Constantine the 
Great, who, as emperor, had abundant facilities for consulting 
the Sibylline books, which were kept among the state-archives 
at Rome, was so impressed with their appositeness that he 
quoted them freely at the Council of Nicea. Since that time the 
Sibyls have always been regarded as prophets of Christianity in 
the Catholic Church, as is attested by the well-known line of the 
Dies Lre— 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

For many centuries a belief in the real inspiration of oracles, 
whether demoniac or divine, lasted throughout Christendom. It is 
interesting to notice in a book, written by Caspar Peucerus as late as 
1570, that Satanic agency in the oracles is taken as a matter of course, 
and that no hint is expressed that any other view was held. In fact, 
it was not till the close of the seventeenth century that this theory was 
seriously called in question. In 1683 a Dutchman, Van Dale, pro- 
pounded the view that ancient oracles were simply instances of clever 
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fraud. His learned work in defence of this view would not have 
attracted much attention, if it had not been translated and popularised 
by the Frenchman Fontenelle. But Fontenelle’s book was the signal 
for the commencement of a violent paper-war, which rivalled in length 
the famous Battle of the Books: writers of almost every nation took 
part in it, till at length the doctrine, which had held ground for so 
many centuries, was finally dissipated. Still, however much we may 
pride ourselves on our freedom from the romantic beliefs of our fore- 
fathers in demons and witches and Satanic inspiration, we proclaim 
our inability to dispense with occult means of investigating the future, 
by our ineffectual efforts to replace the demons by the prosaic 
devices of palmistry or spirit-rapping, “ scientific religion ” or Madame 
Blavatsky. 


BASIL WILLIAMS 
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LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


EW people understand howtokeepadiary; but with practice, and 
above all, a habit of sincerity to oneself, it is an easy, pleasant 
and useful business. There are, of course, “ things in diary clothing ” 
—dry, regular double-entry affairs—as in the annually purchased 
“ Letts” : these are so much book-keeping, records of movements, 
walks, &c., uninteresting, though of value to the business or busy man. 
In that now forgotten piece of humour, “ Little Pedlington,” a worthy 
old Fencible officer kept his diary with inflexible regularity, every day’s 
entry being almost the same, as—“‘ Rose 8 ; bre’k’ted ‘9 ;_ walked 11; 
dined 2,” &c.; andso day after day, “‘ Bre’k’ted 9,” &c. It has been 
said that as we grow old or elderly it seems to be “always Monday 
morning.” The week flies by, headlong almost ; it slips through our 
fingers. We may look forward, indeed, and see a long stretch before 
us, with crowded trees and houses ; but behind it is all like the 
smooth, open ocean seen from the deck on which we stand. “Our 
. days have passed by swifter than a post, or like ships laden with 
fruit.” We have dim memories of scenes so enjoyed, but the details 
have vanished. Yet it is possible to retain some indications : a few 
spirited notes, catch-words as it were, dashed in when the sensations 
are fresh will revive them. But those elaborate records, kept so 
laboriously by Moore and Crabb Robinson, with every joke and 
reflection entered as ina ledger, are too artificial. ‘They were written 
to be published; to be read by others, not by yourself. 
“Impressions” are what we should most love to preserve.and what 
we always long to recover. The most literal and accurate description 
of ascene, a town, ora building is but little ; it is not suggestive, minute 
though it be: the real charm is found in how it has affected us, 
in the impression left. How many delightful days have been thus 
lost to us for ever from want of some little record! -This, however, 
is a sort of art; it requires a knack of composition, a power of 
picturesque arrangement and of selecting what is representative. In 
my own notes, kept for many a year, I have sketches of all sorts: of 
dinner parties, excursions,"o%s mots, curious pieces of secret history, 
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anecdotes, travels, &c. It is extraordinary what a quantity of strange 
things associated with families are constantly being told to us ; what 
strange adventures, what mysterious incidents connected with “such 
a one ;” scandals even are freely and publicly retailed, with names, 
dates, &c. But among such records I find my old “impressions ” to 
be the most agreeable and pleasing. Many commonplace or un- 
thinking people are content with the simple enjoyment of what they 
have enjoyed, and then dismiss it from their recollection ; yet such 
recollections ought to be nourished and nurtured, laid up carefully 
with lavender, as it were, or as in acabinet, to betaken out occasionally. 
We should not let our happy days and happy seasons “ pass away 
like a weaver’s shuttle.” It has often been noticed that Time adds 
a charm to all recollections, and that all the little “‘ disagreeables” 
fade out. In the old familiar phrase, ‘‘ Distance lends enchantment.” 
No one who has not practised this art can conceive how the 
original pleasure can be thus multiplied ; as we take our solitary 
walk these souvenirs will accompany us and furnish amusement, and 
are most useful. Such memoranda, again, will suggest others long 
forgotten. Elia has, in his picturesque way, described to us the effect 
of an old play-bill in kindling these old embers ; and so an old hotel 
bill, a dinner menu, or some scrap of the kind operates as a talisman. 
We always paste them in. Localities, too, seen under certain con- 
ditions have their magic. Let me supply a specimen or two. 

Night journeys, usually thought inconvenient, have ever an 
attraction. There is a sort of romance about them ; they seem to 
take us out of the prose of life. The journey to Paris, for 
instance, seems to an ordinary person a necessary evil, to be endured; 
yet it is interesting and full of dramatic incident. I am never tired 
of the scene at Dover when the London trains arrive. It may be 
some calm summer’s night as we stand on the pier looking at the 
amphitheatre of the town, with all its lights like holes pricked in a 
piece of cardboard. In an instant there is a change from complete, 
solitary desertion to bustle and animation and crowds. The place 
becomes alive with shadowy figures. There are the lights, the 
hurrying on board, and the amazing spectacle of baggage tumbling 
on to the deck in a cataract. I recall one night during the excursion 
season when we lingered and loitered on that pier till near midnight, 
every half-hour or so bringing a fresh train and its company, until 
the crowds mounted up to thousands. We seemed to have been 
forgotten ; the dark-shrouded figures were moving about. Now and 
again a packet would come in and discharge its belated passengers. 
Dover is, indeed, an up-all-night place. Its hotels are semi-nautical, 
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and the traveller at his inn, waking in the small hours, will hear the 
train rolling by charged with travellers who have just arrived from 
the sea. And how exciting, enchanting almost, is the memory of our 
first going abroad, when everything was novel and astonishing !_ Such 
was the picturesque landing at Boulogne at long past midnight— 
with the busy quay, the lights, the soldiers and dowaniers, the 
*‘customs,” the strange, scene-like houses, the fishwomen, whose 
privilege it then was to take the luggage ashore in great baskets on 
their backs ! There was the commissioner with a gold band round 
his cap, in a sort of uniform, who was to get the luggage through, 
and who mounted the cab to take us to an hotel. To this hour 
comes vividly before me that delightful midnight drive through the 
novel, solitary streets, and the clattering over the paving-stones. 
There was something mysterious and awe-inspiring in the ranges of 
long, tall windows with their jalousies closed, especially when the 
driver began to crack his whip to give notice to the great sleeping 
hotel, its huge arch fast closed up, that guests were approaching. 
Then came the clang of the bell and the long wait in the silent 
street, until a surly voice came from within, ‘‘ Pas de place!” and 
we had to set off and try another ; and so all round, to the Hotel du 
Nord, the Hétel des Bains, and the rest. Most interesting seems to 
me that midnight promenade, everything lying in shadow. Our 
commissioner had, as usual, a favoured hotel of his own, in whose 
service he actually was, and at every failure was urging us to come 
with him, as we should have to come at last. And so we had, and 
at about 2 a.m. entered, with the usual whip-cracking, a back street, 
strangely called 77n-fot Street, or Rue Pot d’Etain, where we found 
a gamboge-coloured house and a courtyard with a garden and trees, 
all charming and interesting. Within, everything was new and a sur- 
prise, the white staircase, the red velvet sofas, the gaudy mirrors and 
clocks, and that first bottle of French ordinaire—how exquisite !— 
and the long French bread there and then produced. I would not 
part with that night scene for anything. ‘Trivial and ordinary are the 
details, no doubt; but it is a picture, a little bit of furniture for the 
memory, and it always gives pleasure when thought of. And yet, to 
one of the common “primrose” or “ river-brim” persons it would 
amount to no more than “stopped at Boulogne”—more likely 
“Boolong”—for the night, and nothing more. I have given all 
nis, such as it is, just as I have written it in my old note-book. 
These retrospects seem to me always to suggest those little “peep- 
shows” set round some exhibition room: you go from one to the 
other, putting your eye to the glass and seeing wonderful things. 
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The memory supplies colours and effects, and picturesqueness and 
tenderness. All the great writers, I firmly believe, have been sup- 
plied in this way ; having hints or sketches of this kind by them, 
which they expand and develop. The slightest reality, a mere 
touch, will open a whole world. 

And few people can guess how curious is the life of the man who is 
always writing. With most persons writing isan occasional, exceptional 
thing, like going to the sea-side or doing without one’s dinner. But 
there are numbers with whom the exception is the ceasing to write 
for a time. I do not mean professionals—journalists, who have 
to furnish so much copy for the evening or morning papers, but 
those who have always a “ book or two on hand,” with innumerable 
essays, &c. This induces a habit of looking at things and at the 
bearing of things ; the restless mind must ever be in motion, apprais- 
ing and taking stock of everything about it. The power of sugges- 
tion is exerted in a most extraordinary way, for everything seen 
furnishes a crop of ideas and thoughts. ‘They fall into picturesque 
shape ; you find yourself judging everything. ‘This, it need not be 
said, adds quite a new enchantment to life, and contrasts curiously 
with the blank, vacant, and unenjoyable fashion in which ordinary per- 
sons see things. An instance will illustrate this and be found usefui. 

I have always held that the first view of a great monument 
is an event in one’s life, like an introduction to a personage, and 
should be treated as such. It causes an alteration in our minds, 
for it furnishes us with new ideas and new trains of thought. The 
regular process, for instance, of “seeing” Antwerp Cathedral is to go 
and look at it as one of the regular sights of the town. We set off 
from our hotel, wonder at the astonishing lacework of the spire, are 
taken round by the guide, the curtains are drawn away from | -tore 
the famous picture ; then we return to the hotel, somewhat fatigued. 
We feel, however, that it is rather too much for a single meal. We 
have not taken it all in. We have passed over nothing ; but somehow 
the effect is confusing. Now contrast with this the fashion in which 
I first made acquaintance with this great and poetical monument. 
Awaking betimes on the Scheldt I saw through the porthole the 
rich green of the fat pasture banks of the low-lying Flemish 
country, with little patches of red tiling afar off, and that curious 
tone of desolation or sadness which is ever associated with the 
Low Countries. This is always a curious and welcome sensation, 
and gives a sort of thrill of surprise, the contrast being so striking 
when compared with our own gayer pastures. Coming on deck I find 
we are meandering up the solemn river, and afar off—very far off—I 
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make out a sort of little white needle, which a “salt” announces to 
be Antwerp spire. For two hours we move on slowly, the Flemish 
pilot guiding us, the snowy spire seeming to grow—rising out of the 
grass—no town visible at its feet. To a poetical mind this is 
a most curious and interesting development. England is forgotten ; 
we think of the old history of this fairy-like landmark, of its 
grandeur and desertion, and of all that it has looked down upon : on 
Charles V., the wars of Napoleon, and the rest. Gradually it comes 
nearer and yet nearer, with patches of the romantic-looking city at 
its feet, when all of a sudden it breaks on us like a scene in an opera, 
and turning a corner, as it were, we are in the midst of quays and 
docks, and snowy, picturesque houses and red roofs : while quite close 
to us, almost at the water’s edge, rises the lovely, elaborate cream- 
coloured spire, lending a feminine grace and charm to all about it! 
I never can forget this introduction. 

Then, how charming to lodge in the Place Verte and listen to the 
chimes as you lie down to rest. And you take care to visit the 
cathedral, not guide-led, but betimes in the morning, when it is used 
for its natural, proper functions—viz., the early mass—when the honest 
Flémings with their baskets are hurrying in before going to work ; 
a stray canon or two in the stalls ; another mass going on in the little 
retired side chapel ; the grim sacristan, with his parchment-like face, 
pulling at the bell-rope in the aisle, while you hear something boom- 
ing a mile away aloft inthe clouds. What a contrast this to the raree- 
show business, to the neck craned back, and the meaningless staring 
of the common guide-book sight-seer ! 

The “writing man” is often entertained by the odd humours, 
half-grotesque business of his trade. Often there is a glimpse of 
Grub Street itself. One morning a gentleman with a much inflected 
nose, and a dialect like the traditional tone of Moses in the “ School 
for Scandal,” was shown in. He had come, he said, on the part of a 
great firm, to propose a literary or “ /iter’y work” (so he elided the 
syllables). My name, he said, had been mentioned handsomely to 
the firm. I was just the person for the thing, and the work was just 
the thing for me. The plan was entirely in the interests of their 
customers—a large body scattered over the kingdom. They were 
provincials, often coming up to town ; so the firm conceived the 
kindly, rather graceful idea that when these simple folk came to call 
on them and make their purchases, a nice, well-written guide to the 
sights and shows of town should be presented tothem. ‘Observe you,” 
said my Jewish friend, “ none of your low, catchpenny things, but by 
a reg’lar liter’y man, for which the firm will pay!” ‘ And what was 
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the firm—its special line?” I asked. On which he named a well- 
known house in a large furnishing way. There is always an 
awkwardness in this form of transaction. Yet, was it not obvious 
that this was quite a different thing from the “ puff direct ” or oblique ? 
What harm in Messrs. having their little guide-book? “You 
see,” said my friend, interpreting my thoughts, “ there’s none of that 
’ere business. No, no; the firm is dealin’ with a reg’lar 4fer’y man. 
Of course another gent has been arranged for, not your sort, but 
who’s on the papers, and who’s to give a reg’lar account of the firm, 
and of our noo warehouses, and of all the ’ands we employ. That 
comes in separately, you know, and has nothing to do with you.” 
“Oh! now I see,” I said. Nothing came of it. 

I recall a grotesque incident, Pantagruelic almost, which occurred 
at a ball at which i was assisting. It was given by some quiet, 
homely people who were starting on their course, and not without 
trepidation. It was.a great effort. The festival had just commenced ; 
** Skipper’s Band” had cheerfully intoned an early valse. The rooms 
were beginning to crowd when I noticed a commotion, an agitation 
indeed, in a corner. There were whisperings, a woman or two 
rushed from the room. I did not pay much attention, but after an 
interval I—and we all—witnessed this extraordinary spectacle. A lady 
had been hoisted on a chair, and was being carried by four hired 
waiters through the room, her face covered with a pocket-handker- 
chief. Wondering eyes followed this unusual procession, the host 
leading and clearing a passage, as mild a mannered man as ever took 
a dowager down to supper. It was not difficult to read the riddle, 
especially as the Fawkes-like armchair took its way aloft up to the 
principal bedroom. The poor lady had made a sad miscalculation. 
All pitied her poor hosts, who feebly entreated everyone to proceed, 
just as if nothing had happened. Accordingly the fiddlers struck up 
once more, but there was a solemn check on the many twinkling 
feet ; everyone felt that this noisy revelry might imperil the critical 
matters that were going on aloft. An hour elapsed, the flirters on 
the stairs stood aside to make way for a burly man, a professor and 
D.D., who tramped upstairs, and who had arrived express from the 
country. On his heels came the doctor post-haste, and we were 
presently jostled by nurses, apothecaries, &c. Strange mixture ! 
Fiddlers, dancers, doctors, the sufferer. However, it must be said 
the sense of responsibility was more and more felt ; it became at last 
too oppressive, and it was impossible to take the thing seriously as a 
ball at all ; and so towards one o’clock there was a general decamp- 
ing, I think to the relief of all. But our mild host’s ball was spoilt. 
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Everything above, however, ended happily. There was something 
really comic in the situation. The poor ball-givers had their guest 
for a fortnight at least. 

For youth, a ball is perhaps the nearest approach to an ideal 
fairyland that can be conceived. How the hours fly by, like 
minutes, to exquisite music, dazzling lights, a /omg room, and 
smooth floor, to say nothing of supper, and a “list” filled up to the 
smallest hours! What can compare with it? And what amazing 
strength and energy! That notion of hearing the chimes at midnight 
seems only childish : we have heard the milkman’s early cry, and 
seen the laden cab hurrying to the morning’ “tying jHow many of 
us have danced literally all night and morning too ! “That i is, from 
eleven till five and six o’clock. What patient mothers and chaperons, 
and what open neglect and disregard of their authority !—but it is a 
privileged time. ‘The poor iady is murmuring feebly, “We must 
really go now; ’tis four o’clock ;” when out sounds the “ Adieu 
Valse,” up comes Mr. and cuts short the discussion peremptorily 
by literally carrying off his young lady: in a moment they are 
floating through the empyrean. How strange, too, to stand on the 
steps in the broad daylight—half a dozén carriages left, the linkman 
still there: but he has put out his light. Then to look up at the 
windows where the lamps can still be seen. 

What oddities we have seen at balls! Once, at the supper table, 
I saw a heavy dragoon deeply engaged with his lady. He was 
actually proposing, but at the moment was busy with an obstinate 
shoulder of lamb. In his agitation he lost control of his carving ; 
the joint slipped and bounded from the table, and fell on the floor 
between me and him! This was an awkward, unromantic confre- 
temps, but, notwithstanding, the business came to a happy issue. 

I always think, as a philosophic spectator, that about the happiest 
moments in life are those “holiday” expeditions which occur now 
and then. They are easily enjoyed ; there is little effort or expense. 
There must be good humour and good nature, and, above all, there 
must be no excessive expectation. We always find ourselves looking 
back to these with a tranquil pleasure, and even years later the feeling 
of satisfaction is renewed. The official rich cannot command these 
pleasures by any outlay—with them it becomes dusiness. We wander 
in these summer evenings into the recurring exhibitions, and passing 
by the brilliant restaurant “ Bignon” or “ Potsdam,”a capital miniature 
of foreign life, we see all the little tables crowded with happy 
diners—little parties in evening dress, full of spirits ; lively young 
gallants from the country, perhaps, with their agreeable girls—all 
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faring sumptuously for this occasion only, exuberantly pleased with 
themselves and with each other. That day, depend upon it, is often 
thought of asa “red-letter” one. They have their little incidents 
that seemed hilarious, perhaps, magnified by distance. I confess 
the spectacle is a pleasing one. The 4/asé will no doubt smile at 
this homely and provincial business. Dining about London seems 
always a pleasant form of amusement; it is something out of the 
common, humdrum course. I like to see those luxurious-looking 
dinners at the Hotel Continental or such places, with the pink-shaded 
wax lights and a richly dressed company, ex partie fine. A dinner 
in the marble and gilded hall of the Holborn Restaurant, crowded 
in all its galleries, the music playing, is a thing worth trying—if only 
for the novelty of it. 

How pleasant is a summer dinner party—though they are often 
abused—after some sultry, dusty, monotonous day, when a gratifying 
lassitude overtakes us. The thoughtful host has set out his cool 
chambers with grateful flowers, has gathered half a dozen agreeable 
people. His table looks inviting : his chaud-froids are welcome, and 
his champagne is “struck” toanicety. These meetings—coffee and 
cigarettes on the balcony, though in some populous:street—are often 
thought of with pleasure. 

In these summer evenings it is not unamusing to wander round 
the fashionable streets about “ dinner-party” hour, when the ex- 
pectant matting, half rolled up, gives note of the festival. The elements 
are nearly always the same. ‘The heavy brougham from which is 
laboriously extricated the puffing, voluminous dowager ; with the cor- 
responding ancient father, well trained to dinners, v 10 goes up the 
steps leisurely in a doctor-like fashion, taking care to give some last 
directions to his footman. Then the young man who is to fill up 
an interstice rattles up ina hansom. ‘Then the gay young married 
pair, who also arrive in a hansom. ‘Then the heavy family coach— 
father, mother, and daughter. 

In my little records I find abundance of character and touches 
of character. For instance, at the top of our street lounges a sort of 
“corner boy,” whose life is mysteriously and enjoyably spent in 
looking up and down, whistling for cabs, and making himself useful 
in the “handy way.” I often wonder at the amazing instinct which 
prompts him always, with an almost unerring certainty, to divine 
the approach of a cab laden with luggage. There he is at the door 
almost as it drives up ; yet he has been invisible till that moment ! 

From the very first I had set my face against this self-appointed 
official, and steadily ignored his homage, bows, &c. But he knew he 
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had only to bide his time. He had with him the whole street, and the 
women particularly, “‘ to a woman ”—the maids of course ; the ladies 
had quite a regard for his mysterious sense of ubiquity. He turned 
up whenever he was wanted or could be useful. He called cabs, 
saw people into cabs when others “called” them ; he knew the art, 
in short, of encumbering with help. It was felt, above all, that 
no trunk could be properly placed on the top without his 
aid. That was his right. Ata party, or wedding, he had no distinct 
function ; but he was //ere and recognised, which he found better 
than having functions. Of course he knew it was a mere matter of 
time, his gaining me, and I felt the force of the Frenchman’s 
remark: “ Dépéchez-vous 4 le reconnaitre, car bientdt il ne vous 
reconnaitra pas.” 

Well, it came about in this way. I was going down for two days 
to a delightful vicarage on the river near Pangbourne, and had been 
looking forward with infinite enjoyment to it. There was to be a 
pleasant party. Having gone out about an hour or so before the 
time of setting off—I was only taking a bag with me—I returned in 
due course and found that I could not let myself in. The house 
was locked up ; the servants, fancying that I had departed, had gone 
out also. This was a most aggravating situation. It was in vain to 
fume or fret, for there was no remedy. ‘The pleasant party was lost 
tome. Threatening punishment, instant dismissal—but to myself— 
I was turning away, when the ubiquitous one came up. ‘I see the 
maids,” he said, “a-going down that way, and then they takes the 
bus.” (Those of his kind thus present things in this dramatic 
shape, “I see or sees.”) I answered him somewhat moodily, that 
that was no help to me, and turned away and set off club-way, still 
threatening all and several concerned. ‘The minutes were slipping 
away. Ina restless fashion I came back. They might have returned. 
Not they! As I was ruefully withdrawing my fruitless latchkey the 
ubiquitous corner-boy, as I disdainfully called him, approached. 
“They ain’t come back,” he said. “But I tell you wot, sir ; I could 
get into the house, sir, and then I lets you in.” What?” I said. 
“Yes,” he said. “Why, I sees that the left han’ winder ain’t catched, 
and yer sees I can just step from this here baluster on to the sill, 
and then lift im.” He paused, waiting consent, like an expectant 
terrier wanting you to throw a stick for him. Now here was the 
crisis ; it was really momentous. IfI accepted I was bound to the 
fellow ; I could see in his humorous grin that he knew he had mein 
a weak place, or, as he would say, a “tight” one. But then there 
was the pleasant vicarage inviting me, soI nodded. In an instant 
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he had stepped lightly on to the sill, had raised the “winder,” and 
was in the house! As he went round to undo the chain I stood 
awestruck and even appalled. What a gift of scrutiny was here, 
in that noting that the “winder was not catched”! Why, we were 
in the fellow’s power at any moment. And suppose some policeman 
had seen the whole business from afar off? What explanation would 
have sufficed? It would be vain to assure him that I was the 
owner, that it was done by my direction. It was enough for him 
that one fellow had got in by the window, and was coming round to 
let in his confederate. 

I was at last in my own house. The next thing, for there was 
still time, was to secure a fleet cab ; and I actually reached the Great 
Western Station with just a minute or two to spare, and had the 
pleasure of relating my little embarrassment at the Pangbourne 
table. 

I must say that.I felt really thankful to the ready corner-boy who 
had thus saved me. It was a clever stroke, as I owned, and I was 
grateful. So, having surrendered to him, I loyally submitted, and 
recognised him for ever after and took him into favour. But still I 
have my forebodings—that nice observation of the window not being 
“catched” ! We shall see. 

Looking backwards to the vast quantity of persons I have known, 
I have been struck with the number who have met with tragic finales. 
I should think that this must be the case with most persons who see 
a good deal of their fellow-creatures, though they are apt to think that 
such casualties are chiefly found in the newspaper, and happen only 
to “the public.” Taking stock of these friends I find that no less 
than over a dozen have committed suicide! Of these, three threw 
themselves out of window, two cut their throats, one pistolled him- 
self. Then, quite anumber have met with violent deaths—two were 
burnt in the Abergele accident, another set himself on fire and was 
burnt to death, another fell out of a window, another was drowned. 

I always relish listening to some intelligent man of the world 
who has “ knocked about ” a great deal and knows all that has gone 
on, or is going on. This training gives him an effective power of 
description ; he knows how much totell, and his style is so finished. 
There is an agreeable cynicism, and he is purely unaffected. Such 
was Lord , who, without affectation, but with much liveliness, 





related how, on returning from the Continent, he had met at Calais 
Jack —— and Charlie —--, two men of the real d/asé school. They 
had been to Paris to enjoy themselves; neither had money, neither 
cared for seeimg anything, nor did they know a word of French. 
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They borrowed #50 and set out. They spent a week. “ Well, and 
what did youdo? What did you see?” ‘ Why, we breakfasted at 
Bignon’s,” was the reply. ‘Good. Well?” “ Why, then we dined 
at the Maison Dorée.” “What plays did you see?” “None.” 
‘What else did you see next day?” “ Nothing; but we breakfasted 
at Bignon’s and we dined at the Maison Dorée—splendid burgundy.” 
This was the whole programme ; they spent all their money in a 
week, and neither had a halfpenny in the world beyond their debts. 
In the train one was seized with a fit of gout, owing, no doubt, to 
the burgundy at the Maison Dorée, and had to have his boot cut off 
at the next station! Such was the party of pleasure to Paris. I have 
not succeeded in giving the highly humorous tone of the little account, 
in which there was a sort of philosophy. 

Another of his light sketches was equally agreeable. He recalled 
the great fashionable catastrophe of a well-known “ man about town,” 
connected with the highest families, who had been detected cheating 
at cards at a club. One of the players who had lost watched 
him through a glass door, and distinctly saw him drop a card on the 
table. He had practised an ingenious spasmodic trick to cover his 
manceuvres, of suddenly putting his hand to his head, or of stooping 
abruptly. He was called on to submit to an investigation. My friend 
described his interview with him. He was asked what he would 
advise. ‘Stand your ground, of course, my dear boy, and fight.” 
The other pleaded his aged father, nearly eighty. “ It would kill 
him!” “Oh! if that be your view,” said Lord , “then my 
advice is, by all means go away at once.” He then described a 
most grotesque scene with the wife, whom he found in tears and sobs, 
surrounded by great ladies of fashion, her connections. She had 
not been told the real nature of the misfortune, but only that all 
their property had been burnt in a great fire at some warehouse, and 
that they were ruined and must go away ! 

Two relations of my own were once staying at an obscure German 
watering place, Neuenhar. There were only a few English at the 
large hotel. It was a Sunday, a weary day, and they were sitting 
in the great salon, reading ; the only other occupant was a gentle- 
man, who suddenly rose, and going towards the door, said in a 
low,. mysterious voice, “There must be three!” then sat down. 
They did not notice this odd speech, but after an interval he rose 
again, and going to the door, but returning, repeated again, in the 
same tone, “There must be three! There must be three!” 
There was something ghostly in this. At last he came straight to 
them, and to their alarm said more decidedly, “There must be 
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three!” It came out that he was the watering-place chaplain, more 
or less peripatetic, who fancied they were there and then expecting 
him to begin the service, and he was trying to explain that three 
were necessary to form a congregation. There was no service—to 
his relief apparently. 

An Irish friend once used this expressive but rather German 
form, “I was visiting a gentleman on-the-south-side-of-Merrion- 
Square’s-wife. 

My mother used to tell us stories of her grandfather—a strange, 
eccentric character of the old times, worthy of Smollett, a quaint Lis- 
mahago figure—as she remembered him when past eighty. Every day 
he rode out, attended by his man-servant, who, however, always rode 
in front. On the day of his wife’s death he took his ride as usual. 
In the morning something would occur to him that should be done, 
of which he duly made a memorandum, which he would affix by a 
pin to his sleeve. By noon his whole arm became thus decorated ! 
He was an orthodox, pious man, and every morning his prayer- 
books were laid in a row before the fire, to be atved before use. He 
used to wear what was called a “spencer,” which he ingeniously 
adapted to the changes of season by cutting holes in it here, there, 
and everywhere, as the days grew warmer, until it was altogether 
shredded away. 

A genteel pair with a family whom I knew had “run through 
everything,” as it is called, but lived just as usual, ingeniously exert- 
ing a sort of passive pressure on their relatives, who felt compelled 
not to let them starve or be “turned into the streets.” This is 
part of the “Art of Living on Others,” but requires skill and 
resolution te carry out. The lady simply gave out openly to her 
friends, “ I have no notion of being poor, I do not intend to be poor ;” 
this she repeated everywhere. A sound philosophy is this, and it is 
more likely to have success than humble, servile acquiescence in or 
acceptance of poverty. Strange to say, she was successful. 

A friend pointed me out one of the most comical misprints I 
have ever seen. It is in the first edition of Alison’s “ History of 
Europe,” where the author is speaking of Napoleon and Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. The gallant sailor’s name was actually printed “Sir 
Peregrine Pickle.” 

Once I had a strange form of dream, in which I fancied that I 
was in some way on the stage, and was being addressed by a lady, 
like Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” I, it seems, had written the 
play, and awoke repeating her lines, which ran exactly thus— 


I pray you, sir, go hence ; but keep wide open 
The back door of opportunity, 
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These lines have a curious and spurious Shakespearian twang. 
“ Back door of opportunity” is good. 

There is aclass of person preying on the community who may 
be called “ Foragers.” It is all the better for their profession if they 
have a small title or “handle” to theirname. The way with these 
persons is to offer themselves for visits, short or long, according as 
they see the feasibility. They suggest Carlyle’s “dragoons” who 
patrol the earth seeking horse meat and man meat, hugely to the 
detriment of the victims. If repulsed they offer themselves again, or 
arrange on the spot for a more favourable season. Delicacy and 
sensitiveness in others is, after all, our great protection, and with 
most persons a bare hint is accepted as a refusal. But with these folk 
there is no defence. Their palpably thick hides cannot be pierced. 
By a comic reversal of things, “ invitations ” to stay at a house come 
from them, and it is the host that has the pleasure (?) of accepting. 
Their favourite form is, “ Will you-have us?” After a few experi- 
ments, of course, one house is exhausted ; but their area is large. I 
lately was shown one of these “self-invitations,” and noted the 
business-like particularity. ‘‘ Would you have us from the third to 
the twelfth ; Aave_you a largebed?” On this occasion these Foragers 
stayed for three weeks, and superadded, when they had fixed to go, 
three days more ! 

It is curious to note how unequally gifts and accomplishments 
are distributed. Some persons—indeed, most persons—can “do” 
but half a dozen things, others can do everything almost. One of 
these versatile, all-round men was with us lately, and we made out 
a sort of catalogue of all the things he could do ; some, of course, in 
a very imperfect or rudimentary way, others in a small way ; but still 
he had done them and was able to dothem. I copy the list we 
made. 

He had been: 1, novelist; 2, biographer; 3, verse writer ; 
4, essayist ; 5, short-tale writer ; 6, pamphleteer ; 7, religious writer ; 
8, writer on art ; 9, art critic ; 10, musical critic ; 11, dramatic critic ; 
12, architectural critic; 13, “ Own Correspondent” of newspaper ; 
14, farce writer ; 15, tragedy writer; 16, comedy writer ; 17, satirical 
writer ; 18, leader writer; 19, sketcher; 20, water colourist ; 
21, pianist; 22, violinist ; 23, flautist ; 24, singer ; 25, composer of 
songs; 26, composer of waltzes; 27, modeller; 28, actor; 
29, skater ; 30, football player ; 31, cricketer ; 32, French speaker ; 
33, 2 little German ; 34, a little Italian ; 35, a traveller ; 36, writer 
of travels ; 37, book collector ; 38, writer on bibliography ; 309, tri- 
cyclist ; 40, sportsman; 41, waltzer; 42, speech-maker; 43, 
lecturer, 
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Under date of June 9, 1870, I find the following: — 

This day died dear Charles Dickens. I think at this moment of his genial, airy, 
cheery manner, so fresh, cordial, and hearty. The last time I saw him was 
about four weeks ago, in his office at Wellington Street. I came to him to 
induce him to come to some plays that we were getting up. We talked them 
over, but he complained sadly of the ‘‘ going out” and of the dinners. In very 
genuine way he uttered his regrets ; but said that he would drop in afterwards if 
he could. I see his spare, wiry, nervous figure, the small hands . . . ; then his 
bringing me to look at one of the usual huge orange placards, printed in gigantic 
letters of rich, jetty black, a flaring announcement of a new story we were concoct- 
ing ; it was hung up against the walls for experiment’s sake, and was fresh from 
the printer's. Then he talked of Regnier the actor, describing his seeing him in 
** Les Vieux Garcons.” ‘* But he is getting old,” he added ; ** you know he is a 
vieux garcon himself.” 


And about a week later, Tuesday, June 14, 1870:— 

Have just come in from Westminster Abbey. It had been a sultry, fiercely glow- 
ing day, and I entered below a vast and cool vaulting. There was a great crowd in 
one of the transepts ; four forms, tied together, made a sort of enclosure. These 
were covered with black cloth, and, stooning over, I saw tke oak coffin below. 
It was handsome and massive, and there was a bold, well-cut inscription. How 
it affected me to lock down into that grave on that bright name, as it always 
seemed to be—CHARLES DICKENS—bright as his own gleaming face! To think 
that he was lying there below, looking up at me! There was a wreath of white 
roses lying on the flags at his feet, a great bank of ferns at his head, rows of white 
and red roses down the sides. 





The excellent, cheery, and popular Dr. , who was recently 
made a baronet, confessed that he had received seven hundred 
letters of congratulation! “How many did he answer?” he was 
asked. ‘Not half a dozen.” 

It is an interesting but laborious pastime to count up all the people 
you have known in the course of your life. This I did recently, but 
in a rough fashion, for there must be many forgotten, and found that 
the grand total reached to five thousand! An army! But, alas! 
how many left upon the field ! 

A friend of mine had once a conversation with what is called 
a “ sandwich man,” in the days of some extraordinary street exhibi- 
tion in the way of bold, or boldest, advertisement. All will recall the 
long lines of “convicts,” correctly attired, with the broad arrow on 
their backs and chains on their wrists! Another train carried babies. 
At last they were ordered out of the City by the police as a 
nuisance. The sandwich man detailed his ingenious plan for frus- 
trating this oppression. “I took my convicts,” he said, “by rail to 
the Mansion House Station, and then set off in the usual procession. 
We were then ordered out, and made our way slowly back through 
the streets to the Strand.” 
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I once heard a halting preacher say, “‘ Now, my brethren, we 
must all determine to resolve to make a resolution.” Another preacher 
exclaimed, “ Ah, my friends, we have all our Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
within us—Hyde goes to church, Jekyll in the other direction.” A 
third actually quoted “ Pickwick,”—the only time I ever heard the 
immortal book alluded to in the pulpit. It was in this way. He was 
inviting the congregation to use some particular religious exercise ; 
there was no trouble, in any case it would be more than repaid. 
“Just as Sergeant Buzfuz said to Sam Weller in the famovs trial 
of Bardell 7. Pickwick, there is ‘little to do, and plenty to get.’ ” 

Everyone has heard of the good Lady Georgiana Fullerton—asaint 
indeed. It is well known how, when a crossing-sweeper said she could 
not leave her work to go to Mass, the excellent lady took her broom 
and did her duties. There was a touch of comedy in the heroic act, 
for this good woman’s garments were of so indifferent a kind that she 
passed without question as a sort of “decent body” ; she was always 
proud—and well she might be—of the coppers she earned on this 
occasion. On her death-bed she was finely and religiously stoical. 
Her husband was aged and feeble, and as she was discussing her 
own obsequies with those about her, she said, lifting up a warning 
finger, ‘‘ Now, mind ; He is not to go to the funeral !” 

During the course of a long acquaintance with “all sorts and 
conditions” of—dogs, some disagreeable, unpleasant to know, others 
really an addition to one’s circle, I have met some odd, not to say 
eccentric, beings. 1 have often, by the way, admired the fashion 
in which a well-bred, gentlemanly dog will receive the advances 
of an ordinary stranger; here showing a delicacy of feeling and a 
reserve which the man of the world might envy. You can see 
perfectly what is passing in his mind. “ Here is a person,” he thinks, 
“whose knowledge of me is of the slightest ; he is only just intro- 
duced, yet he ventures on such liberties as patting my head, 
pulling my sides and quarters, taking up my paw, passing my tail 
through his hands, &c. Now, these familiarities would not be tole- 
rated among men and women.” He accordingly exhibits a sort of 
guarded distrust, a plain hint that they are distasteful to him and 
unmeaning—not called for. At the same time, as they are evidence 
of good-will, though ill-mannered enough, he tolerates them ; but 
shows that he tolerates them only. He recollects, too, that these 
caresses have occasionally been followed by some rude and coarse 
horseplay, throwing him down, roiling him over on his back, pulling 
his ears, and the like. So he receives them warily. The best-natured 
dogs make an effort to be courteous, but you can see at once 
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that it is put on. Some dogs of a blunt, too candid character dis- 
dain this reserve, and show at once, by a short growl or retreat under 
a chair, that they dislike the business. 

But to return to odd and eccentric dogs. Once, staying in a 
country house, I took note of a yellow, bristly-haired Irish terrier, 
a favourite in the kitchen and stables, and one who.detested genteel 
society. Every day about half-past four I met him hurrying down the 
avenue as if to keep an appointment ; sometimes a little late, when 
he would take to running at full speed. Once I followed, and found 
him about a quarter of a mile away, standing by a railway cutting 
that passed under a bridge, and gazing intently at the line below. 
In a few moments a train flew by, on which he seemed satisfied, and 
turning about, set off home again. It seemed that for two or three 
years he steadily pursued this custom, having somehow ascertained 
the time at which the afternoon express passed. Sometimes, when 
he was artfully detained on some pretext—even by the pretext of 
something to eat—he was only off his guard for a moment, but, 
recollecting himself, would rush off, making up for lost time by 
extra speed. When absolutely detained he would fall into the 
greatest distress. How did he know the hour so accurately? And, 
above all, what sort of pleasure could he have found in the 
exhibition? 

Once in a country town I noticed, on the steps of the Court House, 
a very ordinary plebeian dog, white with a black patch on his left eye, 
who was, indeed, addressed as “ Spot” or “ Spotty.” He was noticed 
and spoken good-naturedly to by the countrymen, and they told 
me that he was one of those rare and gifted dogs who went and 
bought his own breakfast ! Being somewhat incredulous, I was asked 
to furnish the penny necessary for the experiment, and I should see. 
I did so, and the dog, eagerly taking it in his mouth, set off down 
thestreet. He halted at a rather “ poorish ” huckster’s on the oppo- 
site side of the way, but found the lower half of the door closed, on 
which he went and looked in at the next shop, as if inviting assistance. 
A man came out, greeting him in a friendly way, and opening his 
shop door went in, followed by his visitor. I witnessed the purchase, 
the dog handing, or rather “ mouthing,” over his penny, and receiving 
a small roll with which he emerged, making for some retired corner 
where he could enjoy his meal at ease. I can vouch for all the 
incidents of this curious exhibition of sagacity. 

Yet another dog. I once knew a little fox terrier of marvellous 
intelligence—his mistress’s pet. I have seen him, when he was im- 
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patient to go out a-walking, suddenly appear with her. boots in his 
mouth, which he would throw down at her feet ! Could there be a 
better hint, or could language convey more? Told to “fetch 
sticks,” he would rush into a flower-bed and pull up a stick or two 
to which the flowers were trained, and return with them. I have 
even seen a dog who sang, or who made sounds like singing, when he 
was sung to. 

Out at Camberwell, in a shop window, I saw a little white stuffed 
dog on a stand, with an inscription below. It was to the effect that 
this dog, at a fire at Luton on November 10, 1883, ran up and awoke 
his master and mistress (grocers, named Perry) by licking their 
faces. ‘They were saved, but it would seem, in their alarm, forgot 
their preserver. A fireman went up and recovered him, but the 
faithful creature was so burned that he died in a few minutes. A 
very touching story. It had been better, however, to have thought 
of him than to have stuffed him. 

Occasionally, once or twice in our lives it may be, we find our- 
selves in some situation where our feelings are of a very original kind, 
such as we have never experienced before. Onc of these “queer” 
occasions once occurred to myself, when, entering innocently into a 
West End theatre for a possible night’s enjoyment, or the reverse, 
I was confounded by hearing my own name noisily vociferated by 
various characters on the stage. Looking at the bill, there it was to be 
read at length, and writ large. In the case of an ordinary name there 
would be nothing in this ; but there are names where the species is 
the genus. “ Rudyard Kipling,” for instance, would seem personal 
enough. On the opening night this caused, as might be imagined, 
much hilarity among the motley crowd of criticsand “ first-nighters,” to 
whom the name was pretty familiar ; by some accident the bearer of 
the name was absent, otherwise his situation would have been awk- 
ward. There was no point in the thing, and apparently no object 
in this introduction ; it rather interfered with the vraisemblance of 
the piece. No doubt there was some secret malice ; but the licenser 
interposed promptly, and the name was removed. 

I have been stopped by a cheery-hearted fellow in the street. 
“Well, sir! 1 am glad to see you, sir! You don’t remember me, 
sir? Corporal Smart, that was in your honour’s company before the 
regiment went to India?” &c. ‘“ Don’t you remember me, sir?” It 
was hard to resist this worthy fellow, who was so glad to see his old 
officer. At worst, the likeness hadled him astray. This was the second 
or third occasion that the device was tried. You tell him it won’t 
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do. He tells you that you are the image of his old commanding 
officer—a fine soldier! I have no doubt Corporal Smart succeeds 
with a great many on the score of his very naturally expressed 
delight and surprise—recalling the tones of “ Charley Wyndham” in 
a rattling comedy part. 

When Lord Aberdeen was dying a party of gentlemen were 
travelling up to town in the train; among them was Delane, who 
took a printed slip out of his pocket and read portions of it. It 
was the obituary notice. ll criticised it and found various faults 
One said it did not deal fairly with him. “Ali I can say is,” said 
the editor, “that he has seen it himself /” 

An old clubbist related some interesting anecdotes, notably of 
the good Harness. I once sat beside this divine at a public 
dinner, and it was a curious feeling to talk to one who had been the 
friend of Byron. He could have been a bishop or dean, but he 
asked—as though he were badly treated—‘* How could I go to the 
theatre then?” He spoke of Moore also, whom he had seen at 
parties. The poet always addressed his songs to some particular 
lady whom he fancied for a time, and the wife of a certain dean 
whom he distinguished in this way was so agitated by the process 
that she burst into convulsive sobs. The little bard was delighted. 
I suppose “ When he who adores thee” had been used in.-this 
fashion on scores. Once when he was in a shop in Paris with a 
friend, he noticed two handsome Englishwomen passing whom his 
friend knew. “Go and talk to them,” said the poet good-humouredly, 
but rather artfully. ‘The friend did so and returned. “ Well, what 
did they say?” ‘Oh, they were delighted to hear that it was you.” 
“Well?” The friend hesitated a little, but, being pressed, said, 
“They have been for years taking in your almanack, and they were 
so glad to see the author” ! 

There must be only one or two persons alive now who have seen 
Kemble. Lately I had along conversation with that interesting veteran 
F., who was well acquainted “ with them all,” Siddons and the rest. 
Warming up as he spoke, he sat down in a chair and gave an imita- 
tion of Kemble in the “Stranger” when Mrs. Haller was approach- 
ing. The agitation affected not the voice or face, but the knees of 
the great man, which, as the lady drew nearer and yet nearer, began 
to shake and quiver palpably. In “ Penruddock,” when he said the 
line, ‘Come hither, boy ; I think you are like your mother,” there 
were sobs and “ blubbering” all through the house. 

A little lord whom I knew was lately taken to a tailor’s before 
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going to school. An energetic official of the house was measuring 
him privately, when he took occasion to say, with much sympathy, 
“Tam sure, my lord, you will often be in want of little things— 
pocket-money, &c., and if your lordship will apply to us we shall 
only be too happy,” &c. This, I think, is the most execrable in- 
stance on record. 

Such are a few specimens from my diary. Should they be 
relished, I have more at the courteous reader’s disposition. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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OUR FIRST GREAT SEA-FIGHT. 


ONE can deny that Britannia ruling the waves since first she 
rose from them forms a fine poetic figure of speech. But, 
full of the muse of lyric verse, Thomson probably forgot when he 
penned that daring hyperbole that the muse of history could lay 
lean pedantic finger on the date, the very day, when Britain’s 
empire of the sea began. It began with the fame-worthy sea-fight 
at Sluys. That fight carries us back to the source of the Hundred 
Years’ War—the claim set up by Edward III. to the French crown 
on the death of Philip the Handsome in 1328. But, luckily for the 
reader—and ourselves—we need not sift that claim, nor drag him 
through the details of the twelve years’ fitful warfare which preceded 
the grand encounter. Enough to glance at a few of the main 
episodes in that warfare. But this we must, else we shear the drama 
of its first act. 

Those episodes occurred in 1339, and stamped it as a black 
year in the annals of England. In that year Philip of France sent 
forth a mighty fleet to scour the Channel, harry our shipping, and 
waste our southern shores with fire and sword. His admirals 
faithfully followed their instructions ; and, at the outset, Fortune 
smiled upon their enterprise. A detachment of the fleet, numbering 
thirteen sail, soon fell in with five English vessels homeward bound 
from Flanders, where they had bartered English wool for Flemish 
goods and bullion. Three of the five, small craft unfit for fighting, 
spread sail and fled when the hostile cruisers hove in sight, leaving 
their portly companions, the S¢# Christopher and St. Edward, to 
their fate. These well-armed argosies maintained the unequal 
struggle for nine long hours before they reluctantly yielded to their 
unchivalrous foes, who flung overboard most of the wounded English 
—all but those who could pay fat ransom. After this sorry 
triumph, “ the French,” says a quaint old writer, “sore troubled this 
realm by sea and land, especially where the champain country 
stretches towards the coast.” On the feast of Corpus Christi they 
landed at Hastings, burnt part of the town, and butchered some of 
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its inhabitants. In the harbours of Devon and Cornwall, and high 
up in the Bristol Channel, they took and burnt many ships, 
slaughtering the seamen who fell into their hands. They swooped 
upon Plymouth and burnt the greater part of it ; though here they 
met a “ Rowland for an Oliver” in the person of Sir Hugh Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon, a brave old knight on the brink of fourscore, who 
mustered his dependents and neighbours for miles around, and 
drove the marauders back to their ships with heavy loss. Yet the 
French pursued their depredations. One Sunday morning fifty of 
the roving cruisers sailed up the Solent and burst upon Southampton 
while the townsfolk were at church. The bulk fled panic-stricken. 
The piratical invaders sacked the forsaken city, inflicting every sort 
of outrage on the luckless few they met, rifling the houses of the 
richer citizens, and hanging several of them from their own rafters. 
Thus, for a time, rape, robbery, and murder reigned supreme. 
Arson followed ; for, after wrecking all the heavy plunder that 
balked their greed, and spending the rest of the day and the bulk 
of the night in reckiess revelry, they finished their fiendish feat by 
setting fire to the town. 

Even after all these years one feels a glow of satisfaction in 
recording that neither did these ruffians escape scot free. At day- 
break on the morrow, as, clogged with drink and booty, they 
staggered shorewards, up rode Sir John Arundel colonelling a 
resolute troop of friends and yeomen, backed by the runaways of 
yesterday, panting for revenge. They wreaked it by slaying some 
five hundred of these “foreign devils” on the spot and chasing the 
rest into the sea, where many of them sank while striving to reach 
their ships, which, at sight of the English, had stood off from shore 
to avoid being boarded. 

From the ruck of the undistinguished slain the old chroniclers 
single out one—“a son of the King of Sicily,” they style him— 
who, whatever his rank or race, found bitter cause that day to 
rue his ignorance of English. Felled by a sturdy Hampshire hind 
who laid about him with a flail like mad, the gravelled foreigner 
raised a lusty roar of “Rancon! Rangon!” “Ay,” replied his 
horny-handed foe, without ears for his French or eyes for the mystic 
blazon on his shield, “I know thou art a Fvangon, and therefore 
shalt thou die.” And, suiting deed to word, he literally threshed 
the high-born pilferer to death. 

Meanwhile, though partly wiped out in blood, the memory of 
these wrongs and of the loss of two of the stateliest vessels 
England then could boast, rankled in the breast of kin . and 
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people. Moreover, the fast-growing naval power of France threat- 
ened ruin to our trade, hence to the realm. And now the rumour 
ran that King Philip was gathering an overwhelming fleet upon 
the Flemish coast, to smite us hip and thigh. Rumour soon solidi- 
fied itself to certainty ; and to forestall the threatened invasion, 
Edward mustered in the mouth of the Orwell a fleet of 260 
vessels. With these, convoying a small train of transports freighted 
with a bevy of ladies bound for the Court of Queen Philippa 
at Ghent, he set sail for Flanders at daybreak on June 22, 
1340. Early on the morrow they neared the Flemish coast and 
spied a forest of masts and spars flouting the welkin above the 
armlet of the sea which then served as the port of Sluys. At this 
sight Edward turned to the master of his ship and said, “ What, 
think you, may yon vessels be?” “So please your Majesty,” 
replied the mariner, “I take ’em to be Normans and others fitted 
out by the French King to rob and spoil your coasts and seize your 
Majesty’s person if they can. And among ’em I doubt not we 
should find those very men who burnt your good town of 
Southampton and took your two goodly ships, the St Edward 
and the S¢. Christopher.” “Ha!” exclaimed the King, “long have 
I yearned to fight the French ; for, truly, they have wrought me 
such foul wrong that I would fain revenge me an I may. And now, 
methinks, I shall do battle with some of them by the grace of God 
and good St. George.” Then, summoning Lord Reginald Cobham, 
Sir John Chandos, and Sir Stephen de la Burkin, he bade them 
land and ride along the coast to scan and count the foe. Having 
naught to dread from the then thoroughly friendly Flemings, the three 
knights cheerfully obeyed, and returned, unscathed, before dusk, 
to report an enemy’s fleet of some 400 sail moored in the har- 
bour of Sluys. Thereupon, the King, who—to quote the language 
of a quaint old author—must needs for the nonce play the admiral 
himself, gave orders to anchor for the night, and voiced his pur- 
pose to tackle the foe betimes next morning. 

The fleet he itched to tackle was a motley swarm of French, 
Spanish, and Genoese vessels, with a contingent from Brittany, 
still an independent dukedom. Next in importance to the French 
squadron ranked the galleys of Genoa, captained by Boccanegra, 
brother to its Doge; and in the council of war witnessed by the 
peaceful stars that balmy summer night the voice of this brave 
and able warrior, impatient of delay, overrode the Fabian counsels 
of the French Admiral Bahuchet. On the other side, King Edward’s 
rock-firm faith in the skill and courage of his men made him slight 
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the numerical odds arrayed against him and hunger for the fray as 
keenly as Boccanegra himself. Hence, when morning dawned— 
the morning of June 24, a day to be marked with the reddest 
of red letters in the naval calendar of England—he beheld with 
an unquailing eye the whole hostile armada sallying from the 
haven in three compact squadrons drawn up in battle array, and 
he made ready, with a sober glee that well became the man and 
the occasion, to give them a rough reception. 

Every age fights in its own fashion. In the Victorian age ’tis all 
Armstrongs. The Edwardian was pre-eminently the age of strong 
arms, And full many a surname—Bowyer, Archer, Arrowsmith, 
Fletcher (/%chier = arrow-maker), Bendbow, Armstrong itself—it has 
bequeathed us in proof that the graceful pastime in which the ladies 
now share and shine was once the staple art of the stern trade of 
war. Alike by land and sea the longbow was ¢ie weapon of our 
forefathers in the days when our third Edward earned the honourable 
by-name of “Sovereign of the Seas ”—“ Notre seigneur le roi de la 
mer” he is repeatedly hailed in the Parliament Roll of the forty-sixth 
year of his reign. In the fleet he admiralled at Sluys—supplanting, 
but for that day only, the standing admiral, Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick—there sailed many a stately ship filled with well- 
trained archers. These he stationed in the forefront of his line of 
battle, but sandwiched between each pair a shipful of “ men-at-arms” 
—soldiers equipped with sword, spear, and buckler for hand-to- 
hand encounter ; a reserve squadron he told off to shield the van 
from risk of rear attack ; while to a third, manned by 500 bowmen 
and 300 men-at-arms, he entrusted the protection of the transports, 
where the poor women stood all aghast and a-quake at the impending 
combat, in which dear friend and kinsman must peril life and limb. 
By which token the graphic pen of the unimitated and inimitable 
Froissart" fails not to paint us the stout-hearted King doing his 
utmost to soothe and comfort this crew of tremblers. 

The ships thus marshalled, Edward now bids them hoist sail and 
beat to windward. The intelligent reader will see at once that the 
aim of this masterly manceuvre was to compass the notable advantage 
of fighting with both wind and sun astern. But the foe entirely mis- 
read it, and sullenly grumbled, ‘“ The English shirk the fight!” So 
growls the tiger cheated of its prey. Now, however, the flying fleet, 
having gained its offing, tacks, veers, and comes bearing boldly down 
upon their serried squadrons, the fair wind bellying every sail, and 
the broad banner royal of England—its golden leopards burnished 
by the sunbeams—streaming bravely from the mainmast of the 
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admiral-king. Even to the Devil his due! The French chuckle at 
this change of front. They gloat over this seemingly sure prospect 
of clutching so splendid a prize. Only, in their reckoning they 
forgot one thing—the English host. 

The battle began, at ten in the forenoon, by Boccanegra’s sending 
forth four of his largest galleys to attack the Rich Oliver—a “ clipper,” 
as we should now call her, which, having far outsailed her fellows, 
offered a tempting bait to the bold Italian. On rushed the galleys 
at racing speed. It seems as if, true to the common naval tactics of 
the times, they mean to pierce the fat ribs of their bulky prey with 
their sharp iron beaks. But no! Within a hundred yards of her 
they halt, and batter her with a hail of heavy stones and darts from 
their mangonels and catapults, killing or maiming a third of the crew, 
and scaring the remainder. Quick the Genoese captain gives the 
word : “ Bend to your oars ! ”—the galleys shoot through the foaming 
waves, and in a trice the crews are swarming up the O/iver’s ribs. -It 
seems that naught can save her. But yonder threc ships, with every 
inch of canvas spread, are hasting to the rescue. They board the 
black galleys in the very nick of time, and capture the would-be 
captors. 

Thus ends the prelude to the general onset, now heralded by a 
defiant blast from the brazen throats of the French trumpets. The 
English answer with a deafening cheer which rolls across the waves 
and rings back like long-reverberating thunder from the tall dykes 
that wall the Flemish shore. And while the last echo yet lives, a 
cloud of arrows from the English longbows comes hurtling through 
the air, dimming the summer sun and dealing death among the foe 
—but not dismay. They promptly retort with a dense shower ot 
bolts from their crossbows ; though, truth to tell, slight is the slaughter 
which ensues compared with that inflicted by the clothyard shafts ot 
Edward’s archers. 

And now the combat thickens, as the men-at-arms begin to ply 
their long hooked poles and grappling chains to drag the enemy to 
close quarters. Dread is this tug of war, and notable for many a 
doughty deed on either side. For though the English fight like lions, 
none can deny they find their foemen worthy of their steel. Mean- 
while our men enjoy one signal moral advantage over the French : 
they fight with their King not only looking on, but in their midst, 
bearing his full share of the burden and danger of the day. But where 
is King Philip? Not there ; not even watching how his men behave 
themselves in this fell struggle for the kingdom of the sea. Yet, 
under this chilling drawback, the French possess one substantial 
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source of pride and consolation. The vessels lately wrested from the 
English they still hold, and, as if to make the most of this insolent 
advantage, they have ranged the huge St. Christopher at the very 
head of their van. This, however, is like flourishing a red rag in 
the face of a bull. The English still smarting—and knowing that 
their beloved King still smarts—at the loss of yon gallant ship, strive 
manfully to win it back for him under his very eyes. They succeed. 
But it costs them: dear ; though dearer still the dogged defenders. 
For when at length the victors once more tread the old familiar 
planks they find scarce a Frenchman alive to sue for mercy. 
Naught now remains but to crown their triumph by filling the S¢ 
Christopher with English archers and pointing her angry prow against 
the French. 

As the day wears on, other kindred triumphs reward the bulldog 
courage of our seamen. They wrest from the French the St. Edward 
also—the namesake not only of their reigning King, but of the sainted 
Confessor, whose laws they love and whose memory they revere—a 
weighty matter to these simple, unsophisticated souls! Then several 
other craft of lighter burden, snatched from us by the Channel rovers 
during the last few years, return to their old allegiance, and leave 
their late masters stripped of all their trophies. But the end is not 
yet. The foreigners still stubbornly maintain the struggle by the aid 
of those formidable engines whose ponderous missiles make sad 
havoc among our men and shatter four of our vessels, which sink 
outright with all on board. Thus, for a while, the dogged valour of 
the allied fleet staves off the doom which awaits it. Slowly, however, 
but surely, the resistance slackens, droops, and dies. The fore- 
most squadron, pitiably crippled, hauls down its colours. The second, 
ceaselessly raked by the English arrows, loses heart ; and plunge 
after plunge proclaims that the crews are driven to the desperate shift 
of seeking shelter in the unfriendly waves from the pelting of the 
pitiless storm of steel. These gloomy tokens of defeat warn 
Boccanegra that all is lost, and wring from his unwilling lips the 
welcome order to retreat. Fear nimbles every finger and nerves each 
brawny arm, and soon, under full stress of oar and sail, the Genoese 
galleys dip their dark hulls beneath yon reddening horizon. 

For now the sun is setting ; the hard-fought fight has lasted full 
fifteen mortal hours. Yet, failing the gunpowder and Greek fire— 
invisible to eye-witnesses—with which the alderman-poet Fabyan 
embellishes his story of the battle, one needs to remember not only 
the length of the struggle, but its peculiar features and the large num- 
bers engaged in it, before one can accept even the lowest estimate 
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of the slain—4,000 English and 10,000 French. Contemporary rumour 
more than doubled the amount; but even this sober estimate will 
serve to make the carnage of Trafalgar seem a mere flea-bite. Fabyan 
hangs both the French admirals. But one of them fell in the thick 
of the fight ; and our craving for foefic justice must be satisfied with 
the fact that the other, Bahuchet, expiated his share in the shameful 
sack of Southampton by being gibbeted from his own mainyard. 
Edward received a thigh wound, touching which he breathes not a 
word in the manly and pious letter—the first naval despatch in our 
archives—whereby he conveyed to the prelates of his realm the first 
sure tidings of his victory. ‘‘ Give God the praise,” he writes, “and 
me your prayers.” Meanwhile the ill news travelled apace to Paris. 
But none of Philip’s courtiers durst break it to the royal ear. So 
they saddled the King’s jester with the thankless task. “Out upon 
those English cowards—abject cravens, milk-livered scoundrels that 
they are!” ‘Thus he began, and thus he ran on, till Philip checked 
him with the question, “Why such arrant cowards in your wise deem, 
Sir Fool?” “Why?” echoed the shrewd jester. “Because the 
chicken-hearted knaves lacked spunk to leap overboard and swim 
for their lives like our brave Normans and gentlemen of France.” 


PHILIP KENT. 
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A QUEEN'S SERVANT 
IN CARGLEN. 


. E’S late the nicht,” says the man. 
“ Ay, that is he,” declares the woman. 

John Eunie sits closer to the fire, spreads his great hands more 
fully over the warm peat “low,” and pulls hard at his brown clay 
pipe. 

Eppie, his wife, crouching on a low stool by the other side of the 
hearth, gathers her rough wincey gown very tightly around her feet, 
rattles the needles in the middle of a big stocking with renewed 
vigour, and she too does justice to an old black cutty. 

This goes on for a little while, during which no word is spoken ; 
only the click, click of the busy needles is heard; the smack of old 
lips pulling away at seasoned pipes ; the lapping blaze of the peats in 
the big-bellied chimney; with an occasional “Oich! Oich!” from 
John, and a sympathetic “ Umph! Umph !” from Eppie. 

There are two windows in this little kitchen ; a six-paned one, 
looking out on the front-garden and the broad toll-road, and a single- 
paned one, opening like a big eye in the northern gable. These are 
set, clear to the blast, without shutter in the open, or blind within 
(God bless you ! we have nothing to hide in Carglen), and the big 
raindrops, driven by the loud wind, play with a wintry music against 
the glass. 

Meanwhile, far away down the toll-road Robbie the “post” is 
toiling along with the letters from Kail. 

Presently a shrill and long-protracted whistle is heard; not heeded 
at first by either of the placid smokers ; but as it continues loud and 
increasing in volume, followed by the fierce bark of a collie-dog, 
John takes his pipe out of his teeth, says “Oich! Oich! Oich!” and 
Eppie, ceasing at once to knit and smoke, adds her “Umph! Umph! 
Umph!” 

‘Then John looks at Eppie, and Eppie gazes at John. 

“ Get up an’ ope the door,” is the expression on John’s face, 
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“ Tf it shudna be oped this hunder year, it’ll no be oped by me,” 
gleams defiantly through Eppie’s spectacles. 

*QOich ! Oich!” grunts John dolefully. 

“Umph! Umph!” rejoins Eppie, beginning to be submissive 
for once to the authority of her “man,” the parish undertaker 
and postmaster; and then she adds, “It'll be Staneton, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

*“ Ay! ay! it’s Staneton. Gang oot, woman!” cries John in his 
most valorous tones. 

““Whew-ew! Whew-ew-ew-ew!” sounds once more through 
the window and down the chimney. 

Then Eppie hobbles up, and hurries to the back-door. She opens 
it just wide enough to show a long honest nose and the glitter 
of moonshaped spectacles, and says she, ‘“ Aweel an’ it’s yersel, 
sir.” 

“ Ay! ay!” cries the farmer, shaking his wet and shaggy sides. 
“ Hae ye ony?” adds he. 

“ Deil a ane,” rejoins Eppie with some scorn, not free from a touch 
of malevolence, for she knows (who so well as she !) what brings the 
farmer of Staneton time after time to the little post-office. ‘The 
auld bit body is still thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ o’ that lassie that writes 
tae ’im,—-God save her frae ane that has a foot an’ mair in’the cauld 
yerth !” So she gently shuts the door in his face, and returns to her 
“Umph! Umph!” 

But the farmer whistles more shrilly than ever. ‘‘Guid preserve 
us!” roars John Eunie, springing to his feet like a lusty youngster 
and “hirplin” to the door without his oaken staff; “as the Lord 
made us, it’s the Blankshire Journal. 

“T hae brought ye a read o’ the paper, John,” says the farmer, 
disregarding the presence of his female enemy, and passing from 
under his thick coat a greasy journal, sadly wrinkled and partly torn, 
but not more than a week old. 

“1 thank ye, Staneton, an’I thank ye, but wull ye no come awa’ 
in?” 

“What, John, horse an’ all !” cries the farmer. 

“Ha! ha! an’ that’s a guid joke, that it is,” says John, chuck- 
ling happily to himself, for a man who has got an unlooked-for read 
of the Blankshire Journal naturally feels considerable elation of 
spirit. For, mind you, the paper costs threepence, and it is only the 
great ones in Carglen who can afford that price, while even they 
band themselves together in little coteries to unite their subscriptions © 
for a single weekly copy. Eppie, too, is mollified, for she is a great 
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reader of the news, drawing a line only at the extravagance of her 
“man ” if he were to buy a paper himself. 

So Eppie passes out her hand with a gesture of command, and 
John meekly surrenders the coveted sheet. 

“John Eunie !” says the farmer in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Ay!” says John with the same restraint upon his voice. 

“Ts he come?” adds the farmer. 

** Na,” says John. 

“The Lord be thankit,” cries the farmer; “ye'll send the 
queanie up wi’t when Robbie does come, wull ye no?” 

“*Whist !” says John, turning his left eye upon Eppie, now sitting 
by the hearth, and with the other winking shrewdly at the man on 
horseback. 

Then, without another word, the farmer of Staneton rides away 
into the rain and the darkness, 

John returns to the fireside and listens to the news, dealt out at 
intervals by Eppie his wife, who has the paper and is not likely to 
part with it. 

And still, far down the toll-road, Robbie the “post” is toiling 
onwards from Kail, with the big letter-bag on his shoulder. 


“ Awful affair at the Links o’ Dornie ”—reads Eppie from the 
* Journal”; “a man ”—umph ! umph !—“‘g.o-r-e -d—gorit to 
death by a mad——” 

Rat-tat-tat ! here sounds loud upon the kitchen door. 

“Dam ye!” says John, blowing a mouthful of smoke up the 
chimney, and then in a sweet postmaster voice, ‘‘ Come awa’ in.” 

The door opens slowly, and a young country girl enters, wrapped 
in a gaudy woollen shawl covering the head in place of a bonnet and 
fastened with a showy silver buckle under the chin. She stands 
modestly in the middle of the floor for a few seconds without utter- 
ing a syllable, shaking her wet wincey gown and moving uneasily from 
one foot to the other. John Eunie is silent too—a slow man he !~ 
and all that Eppie does is to press the horn-rimmed spectacles more 
firmly upon her nose, and stare rudely at the country lassie. 

The lassie blushes, but at length gaining courage, she says, “ It’s 
a ‘head’ I’m wantin’.”’ 

“ Gie the queanie a ‘head,’ John Eunie,” cries Eppie in a stern 
voice. 

Her “ man,” with inward sorrow, must needs obey this injunction, 
for the Queen, whose servant he is, has a claim upon him, as well as 
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the queen bee in his own hive. So he hobbles to the mahogany 
table by the big front window, unlocks a drawer with key obtained 
from Eppie, takes out a “head,” and solemnly presents it to the 
bashful blushing lassie. 

Kirsty Dean—for that is her name—feeling very guilty, now 
pulls a letter from the folds of her shawl, then, with awkward trem- 
bling fingers, affixes the “Queen’s head” to the envelope and 
passes it into the hands of the Carglen undertaker and post- 
master. John receives it with dignity, carefully glancing at its general 
outward appearance as one would at a packet possibly containing 
some infernal machine. Then he puts his glasses on and reads the 
address, making a mental note of the same for the information of 
his good gossip and wife Eppie ; and, now satisfied, places it in the 
mahogany drawer. The lassie, never having moved from the middle 
of the floor, still lingers, and at last she says, “ Is he no in?” 

“ Robbie ?” says Eppie. 

“ Ay, Robbie,” replies Kirsty Dean. 

“ Na,” says Eppie laconically, for breath is scarce in old age. 

“ Gae near the fiehr,” says John, now divining that she is on the 
outlook for a letter. 


And still away down the toll-road auld Robbie the “ post.” plods 
wearily along. 


They say that when a man has obtained a great success, or been 
rewarded with a piece of rich luck, he had better beware, for it is 
just then that misfortune is dogging his footsteps. Holy Writ puts 
this in a somewhat different form—“ Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.” Now John Eunie has just had 
his piece of good luck in the unexpected acquisition of the B/ank- 
shire Journal, and in his declining years he has begun to think a 
trifle too highly of his spouse and himself as joint masters of the 
post-office, more especially as the Blankshire has once spoken of 
thei as “ that worthy couple who have so long and faithfully, &c. &c.” 
What wonder, therefore, that malignant fate should now be in arms 
against Eppie and himself! Well, the point I am coming to is this : 
John is scarcely seated cosily in his chair once more when a smart 
young footman enters with a letter to the postmaster himself from 
the redoubtable Laird of Carglen. 

John takes the epistle and reads it :-— 

“Mr. Malcolm Seth presents his compliments to John Eunie 
(who is, Mr. Seth presumes, the local postmaster), and begs to 
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inform him that unless he, John Eunie, causes his wife Elspeth or 
Eppie Eunie to discontinue interfering with Mr. Seth’s letters, such 
unlawful curiosity will have to be brought to the notice of the 
Postmaster-General.” 

Poor John is as dumbfounded as if he had been struck bya 
cannon ball, and he turns his eyes feebly upon the Laird’s footman. 
After a few seconds he pulls himself together and reads the letter a 
second time ; and then, with anger visible in his mild old face, he 
raises his fist, smites the mahogany table till the letters inside dance 
against each other, and cries he, “ Eppie, woman, ye’ve been at it 
again !” 

** At it! ye auld fule,” bawls Eppie ; “ ye ken ower weel wha was 
last at it ; was it no yersel’, freen ?” 

“T spaik na o’ the bottle, woman,” says John with emphasis ; 
“it’s the let , 

“John Eunie,” cries Eppie solemnly, “are ye mad ?” 

John, now realising that he has been treading on dangerous 
ground, admits “ Aweel an’ I may be.” “But read that,” he adds, 
handing the paper to Eppie. 

Mistress Eunie scans the writing like Burns’s sullen dame 
“gathering her brows like gathering storm.” Eppie’s face on 
ordinary occasions is none too sweet or pleasant, but now it is at its 
worst, Anger is swelling in her bosom and rising into her puffed 
cheeks and dilated nostrils. Everyone expects a terrific outburst— 
John most of alli—but no ; Eppie represses her emotions, and says 
quietly to the young footman, “Ye’ll be waitin’ for what they ca’ a 
reply ?” 

The man in livery nods assent. 

“* Aweel,” adds Eppie, “see here.” Then she takes the tongs up, 
puts the letter within its points, and calmly places the paper in 
the middle of the peat “low.” “An’ that’s the answer tae the 
Laird,” declares Eppie defiantly. 

“The Lord guide us, Eppie, this wunna dae,” cries John Eunie. 

“ Tt’ll dae, an’ its deene,” adds she proudly. 

“Qich ! Oich !” says John. 

The footman winks slyly at Kirsty Dean, who, though in deep 
heart’s trouble, nearly laughs outright, and then he sits down quietly 
to await the arrival of the “ post.” 

Robbie has at length covered the long miles of the dreary toll- 
road, and he now enters, footsore, tired, and naturally out of temper 
altogether. Our old friend has been a soldier in his day, but he 
has never lost the distinguishing marks of a born Carglener. His 
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upper man—that is to say, the head which he carries high in air—is a 
mark for the enterprising photographer. Surely nature never turned 
out from her wonderful human manufactory such another piece of 
workmanship. Hear him talk of his exploits in the battle-field, and his 
wrinkled features will look so seriously valorous that you must needs 
laugh ; see him dressed in the old summer suit which he puts on when 
he digs the soil and trims the flowers in his well-kept garden at home, 
and he will look as shrewd as Andrew Fairservice, and more re- 
spectable ; meet him inthe “auld wuid,” rigged out in a tattered old 
coat testifying to many patches, and you will dare swear that any 
jury would convict him as a poacher on the mere strength of his 
looks, though he will blandly talk about being in search of “ brush- 
wood ” ; behold him in his sleek black suit on the Sabbath morning 
on the way to God’s kirk, and an angel might mistake him for a saint. 
And the soul of the man, like his countenance and his garb, 
responds to the various parts which he plays in the parochial life. 
When his heart feels martial his eye flashes fire, and he speaks with 
big swelling words that alarm the peaceable Carglen mind. But in 
his garden his talk is all of flowers, plants and shrubs, so that you 
would think, to hear him, that God made the world imperfect in order 
that man might perfect it by turning it into a garden with bright 
flowers and shady walks. ‘‘ An’ haith, lads,” he will say, ‘* when the 
A’mighty made oor great forbear in His ain image an’ supper- 
scription (sic) whaur pat He him? Ye ken yersels brawly. Was 
itnoin Eden? An’ it was a real naiterel thing for Him tae dae, for 
it’s here that a man can smell the sweet scent o’ the yerth an’ live. 
No that I liken this ane tae God’s ; the Lord forbid,” he adds rever- 
ently. God and the minister and the “maister” are Robbie’s ad- 
mitted superiors in gardening as in other things, but there are none 
other than they and the Queen whom he serves. But when Robbie 
is cross, a mere glance at him shows that he is disgusted with 
providence ; when he is pleased, his wrinkled old face beams so 
jolly that young folks laugh at it; but oh! when he is fu’—a cir- 
cumstance of too frequent occurrence—then never man looked so 
preternaturally sober as he. Robbie has not the “head” of our 
great luminary Francie Kemp, politician and man of peace (i.¢., of 
war), but in other respects he is a sort of epitome of the general 
parish character. 

Everyone knows that the “ post” is out of sorts as he enters this 
evening. He has not had enough of the dram to keep the cold out 
of his vitals, and the wind, thumping away at him as he jogged along 
the toll-road with the big bag on his back, has made matters worse, 
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‘* Ye’re late, Robbie,” says John, valorously. 

“Wha’s late?” cries Robbie, as he throws the bag without 
ceremony on the mahogany table. 

**’Deed, yersel,” replies John. 

‘An’ what may ye be, John Eunie?” says Robbie. ‘* Man, ye’re 
aye late,” he adds. 

*Oich ! Oich !” says John. 

“Tt’s nae Oich ! Oich !” continues Robbie, with a thin voice that 
resembles the yelping of a snappish cur, “it’s doom’s truth. Ye’re 
nae a man at a’; ye hae played second fiddle a’ ye’re life, an’, lord, 
ye’ve aye been ahint time. Ask Eppie,” says he. 

“ Aweel,” pleads John, fairly abashed, “‘let’s hae the letters.” 

* A’ in guid time,” says Robbie, with the air of one who is his 
own master ; but he now takes his seat on the edge of the mahogany 
table, and begins to assort the letters. John, with spectacles on nose, 
superintends this process as well as a man may who cannot see a 
single address, so fast does auld Robbie maliciously deal out the 
letters. ‘An’ wha’s ahint noo, John, my man,” he seems to be 
saying to himself. 

The footman at length obtains the Laird’s letters, and he departs. 
One is handed to Kirsty Dean. Kirsty breaks the seal, and reads 
the letter by the light of the -blazing peat “low.” Then, says she, 
speaking apparently into the middle of the big fire, “ Jock’s lost, as 
sure as death.” 

“A death !” cries Eppie, thirsting for a piece of news. 

“Death! Wha’ spak o’ death?” says the lassie. “ Gie’s back 
that letter!” adds she. 

“ Gie ye the letter back, girl!” says John Eunie ; “gie a letter 
back !” says Eppie; and “gie a letter back!” says the “post,” 
each with as much amazement as if asked to sign his or her death- 
warrant. 

“ Ay ! but ye’ll de’t,” pleads the girl. 

“The Lord preserve us, queanie, what postmaister did ever gie 
back a letter ?” cries John Eunie, jumping up as if he had been shot 
from his chair. 

Then Kirsty begins to cry, and she tells her story, how that Jock 
was her joe, and had promised to marry her at the “term” ; how he 
had not written for a long, long time ; how se had written that very 
letter bidding him good-bye for ever, and telling him certain things 
he would not like to be told; how the letter which she held in her 
hand put matters all right ; and how she was ruined for ever if the 
letter she had just posted were delivered to Jock. 
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“ Tt’s a sad case, vera,” says John, “ but law’s law, and I canna 
help.” 

So Kirsty Dean renews her sobbing and crying. 

Now it is known to all Carglen that the good folks who dwell in 
it are blest with a local and special providence in the person of 
Francie Kemp. Many and many a time has he cut the Gordian 
knot and enabled us to retire from difficulties which seemed to baffle 
all our wits and press hard, too hard, on our consciences. Thanks 
be to heaven, Francie himself now walks into the kitchen. 

The case is fully stated. 

Francie has a habit of magnifying such dilemmas as the present, 
in order, as Pete McQueben once profanely said, to increase his own 
importance in unravelling them, and says he now, “ Aweel, an’ there’s 
nae hope.” 

“*Nane,” cry they all. 

Kirsty, whose spirits had risen when Francie appeared, now breaks 
down again. 

“That’s tae say, freens,” continues Francie, as he finishes the 
lighting of his long clay pipe, ‘‘there’s nae hope but in me, as Wullie 
said whan he took the reins o’ the gohvermint oot o’ the ither folks’ 
hands. It’s a graand thing, freens, tae ken a’ aboot the law an’ them 
that maks it. Noo, there’s the Laird, he’s great in the law, but he’s 
only a lyer (lawyer), for he’s nae up in them wha mak it, but there’s 
some in Carglen that ken a’ aboot baith, an’ that means politeeks, 
freens, ‘deed does it.”’ 

‘Speak yer mind, Francie,” says John. 

“Ye daurna return it, John, wi’ a clean conscience,” declares 
Francie solemnly. 

“Tt’s clear he canna, man,” grunts Robbie the post, who is still 
in bad humour. 

“ Gude e’en tae ye, Robbie,” says Francie, magnanimously, for 
he is about to triumph in the sight of three douce folks, and he at 
least is self-satisfied. 

Then says Francie to John Eunie, blowing away the smoke that 
curled about his head, “ There’s nae hairm in lookin’ at the address 
upo’ the letter.” 

“ Nane at a’,” cries John. 

They all gather around the mahogany table and the letter is pro- 
duced, John holding it with his finger and thumb. 

“There might hae been a mistak’ in the address ?” says Francie. 

“There might,” says John. 

‘ Mair nor ane,” adds Francie. 
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‘* Mair nor ane,” adds John. 

“ A guid mony,” says Francie. 

“ Ay!” says John. 

“Ve allow corrections ?” adds Francie. 

“« What for no?” says John. 

“ Aweel, lassie!” cries Francie Kemp, at length rising to the 
height of the occasion, “jest put the mistaks richt ; jest score oot @ 
these wards and put yer ain name an’ address on it, an’ the ‘ post? "ll 
deleever it tae yersel, an’ nae law'll be broken.” 

Then Francie, looking as meek as a man can in such an honour- 
able case, quietly sits down by the ingle neuk and blows the tobacco 
smoke up the chimney. 

‘“‘See what it is tae hae a head on your shoothers!” says John 
Eunie, looking at Francie with admiration. 

“Weel an’ there, noo,” says Eppie. Robbie the post is silent, 
but then he is cross and out of sorts. 

Kirsty Dean, now looking as sweet as a daisy in the green fields, 
does as she is told, John still retaining the letter in his possession. 
Then she goes up to Francie, and says she, “ Ye dear auld man, let 
me kiss ye.” 

“Ay, kiss me,” says Francie, wiping his lips, but dinna say 
‘auld.’” 

“* You dear auld man,” says Kirsty wilfully, but with depth of 
gratitude in her eyes. She then runs away home knowing that next 
morning the “ post” will deliver that letter to herself as he passes down 
the toll-road. 


Robbie has gone away up the brae to his house by the “‘auld wuid” ; 
Francie to his home in the glen of Rashes ; and John and Eppie are 
once more smoking by the fire. 

“‘ He’s a terrible clever chield, Francie,” says John. 

“‘ Real,” admits Eppie. 

Then the wife adds, “I thank God ye haena his head !” 

“Why, woman ?” cries John. 

“We'll no say,” replies Eppie. 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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THE STOLEN KEY. 


With this key, 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 


WO excellent editions of Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been 
published recently: Professor Dowden’s, which bears the 
date of 1881, and Mr. Tyler’s, which appeared only last year. 
That the later of these books should be separated by so short an 
interval of time from the earlier, may perhaps be taken to show 
that the interest which the various questions relating to the Sonnets 
have excited is still strong and vigorous, and that public patience 
has not yet broken down under the weight of conflicting theories. 

Certainly among all the literary inquiries or controversies of 
the last hundred years, it would be hard to name one which has 
been carried on with more zeal and less judgment than this one. 
Mr. Swinburne, in his emphatic way, has spoken of the “pre- 
posterous pyramid of presumptuous commentary,” and of “the 
Cimmerian speculation and Beeotian ‘brain-sweat’ of sciolists and 
scholiasts,” and this strong language will certainly not appear too 
strong to anyone who has read all, or nearly all, that has been 
written on the subject. For most of the books and pamphlets 
which have so plentifully appeared are very dreary works indeed—- 
utterly flat and unprofitable. Professor Dowden, in the introduction 
to his larger edition, gives an admirable account of most of these 
writers, but the reader who betakes himself there for detailed 
information must remember that no vésumé could do justice to 
the extravagant absurdity or ponderous dulness of many of these 
lucubrations. 

For the purposes of this brief paper, the various writers on the 
subject may be divided roughly into three principal groups. 

The first is of those who think that, as one of them puts it, 
“*the Sonnets belong to the hermetic class of writing,” that they 
cover a hidden meaning, which it has been left ‘to late expositors to 
discover. This allegorizing school is the wildest and maddest of all 
the commentators ; for downright absurdity, I don’t know that either 
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their views or arguments can be matched anywhere. Both are alike 
too ridiculous to be confuted, and it is only on the chance of their 
affording some amusement to the reader that I mention them at all. 
What can we say of Mr. Barnstoff, who thinks that the dark lady of 
the later Sonnets is the Drama, or of another writer who identifies her 
with the Bride of the Canticles? Still more diverse are the views 
respecting the subject of the earlier series. They are addressed to 
the poet’s genius, “ to his spiritual self,” “ to his ideal self,” “to the 
soul materialised,” to “Being seen in a mystery, the mystery of the 
Trinity.” 
One specimen of exegesis will suffice : 


Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 


Here, Mr. Barnstoff tells us, “the mother” symbolises Nature, 
the glass, the poet’s genius, and April the best period of Greek art. 
After this no one will be surprised to learn that Mr. Barnstoff is 
capable of interpreting the W. H. of the dedication to mean “ William 
himself,” on the ground that the poet could only dedicate to himself 
the poems of which his own genius was the principal subject. 

Mr. Barnstoff is bad enough, but there are one or two American 
expositors who, in their efforts after absurdity, leave him far behind. 

All the views of these extravagant commentators are not unfre- 
quently set forth with a fatuous self-complacence which will sometimes 
amuse, sometimes irritate the reader. One of the wildest of them 
thinks that her theory “is a realisation of the deepest reach of 
sympathetic intuition of which the human intellect and soul are 
capable—only short of that attained by the immortal dramatist 
himself” ! 

Another group of writers, among whom Professor Minto and 
Professor Elze may be mentioned, agree in considering the Sonnets 
to have no personal reference. They are creations of fancy, exercises 
in verse-making, parodies of popular poets, but have no relation 
whatever to incidents of the poet’s life. 

All that need be said about this view is that it seems plainly 
opposed to the evidence of the Sonnets themselves. Many of them 
are far too beautiful for parodies, far too fervid for academic 
exercitations. If we read them with an unprejudiced mind, the 
conviction grows upon us that they come out of the depths of the 
poet’s heart, and are called forth by his own personal experience. 
There are not many, indeed, who deny this. ‘The growing concensus 
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of opinion is that these poems express the poet’s feelings, and that 
throughout he is speaking in his own person. 

Nearly all the greater names, the Dit Majores of Shakesperian 
criticism, take this view, and the opponents have not very much to 
say for themselves. The reason of their reluctance to take the 
Sonnets as they stand is, however, clear enough. The story of 
which they give us a few faint and fitful glimpses is by no means a 
pleasant one, and the wish to protect the adorable name of our 
great poet from the slightest speck or spot of disrepute is natural 
and inevitable. But the facts seem to stand against the more 


amiable view. 

In this last and largest class of commentators—those who main- 
tain the autobiographical character of the Sonnets—there is still a 
very plentiful diversity of view. Three principal questions have 
been raised—who is the youth to whom the earlier Sonnets are 
addressed ? who is the rival poet of Sonnets 80-86? and who is 
the dark lady of the earlier series? On the first point especially, the 
discussion has been very lively, and has contributed a great deal to 
the “preposterous pyramid” which Mr. Swinburne has complained 
of. The reader who wants to investigate the matter fully will have 
a heavy business with the rival claims of Pembroke, Southampton, 
Queen Elizabeth, William Hughes, and all the rest of the involun- 
tary competitors, and his task will probably soon become a very 
tedious one. They are not pleasant reading, the mass of these 
books and pamphlets and papers. If the theories are not in them- 
selves improbable and absurd, they are generally characterised by a 
most plentiful lack of evidence, and the arguments which support 
them are seldom very forcible and often ridiculously inadequate. 

The two books which I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper are in many ways pleasantly and honourably distinguished 
from the great mass of preceding works. Professor Dowden has 
far too much literary tact to deal in the strained interpretations and 
empty arguments which his forerunners in the field have been guilty 
of. He has been a careful and sympathetic student of the Sonnets, 
and his book is marked as much by critical insight as by literary grace. 
His position is largely neutral ; he contemplates all the performances 
of his predecessors, and for the most part reserves his judgment. 

Mr. Tyler, on the other hand, comes before us as the advocate 
of a special view. His book is an exposition—by far the ablest 
that has yet appeared—of what may be called the standard or orthodox 
theory. He identifies the “lovely boy” of the earlier series, the 
Mr. W. H. of the dedication, with William Herbert, the Earl of 
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Pembroke ; and he advocates this view with remarkable ingenuity. 
Certainly, none of its earlier supporters have made out half such a 
good case for their client. And this is, in reality, the only view 
for which much can be said. Very little can be brought forward to 
show that Southampton was the man, and for any other claimant 
there is hardly even a decent show of probability. Mr. Tyler has 
produced at least ten times more evidence than the most careful 
advocate of any other view can produce, and his book may fairly 
be said to settle the question so far as the other competitors for the 
dubious honour of having been the faithless friend of the great poet 
are concerned. The reader who on this point is not convinced by 
Mr. Tyler’s arguments will be compelled to leave the matter entirely 
undecided. 

Mr. Tyler is not, I think, nearly so successful in his identifica- 
tion of the dark lady with Miss Mary Fitton, or Fytton, one of the 
Queen’s maids of honour. He has shown great diligence in collect- 
ing materials and skill in arranging them, but the whole of the inde- 
pendent evidence does not amount to much. 

I say “independent evidence,” for if the Herbert theory be taken 
as proved, then one must admit again that Mr. Tyler has made out 
a very strong case. The relations between Pembroke and the frail 
maid of honour are matters of history, and Mr. Tyler’s other argu- 
ments, weak enough in themselves, may be admitted as corroborative 
proof. How diligently and carefully every scrap of information 
bearing on the subject has been collected will be seen by those who 
read Mr. Tyler’s books, which, with Professor Dowden’s, must be con- 
sidered absolutely indispensable for the students of the Sonnets. And 
the reader who has these two volumes may easily do without the rest. 

Let us now pass on to the special object of this paper, which is 
to point out as briefly as may be a certain obliquity of vision which 
is common to most even of the sanest and soundest writers on the 
subject. This is the assumption that the Sonnets as we have them 
form one organic whole, divisible into two distinct and coherent 
series. This assumption, tacit or expressed, underlies most of the 
interpretation of the Sonnets. Some meaning is given to every 
Sonnet to make it fit into the theory that, as Professor Dowden says, 
“‘ we have a continuous story conducted through various stages to its 
termination.” 

It is this view that I wish most distinctly to contravene. There 
is no external evidence for it whatever, and it stands, in my opinion, 
strongly in opposition to the indications of the Sonnets themselves, 
Certainly, no unprejudiced person will deny that there is a continuous 
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story to be discovered in the book. Many of the Sonnets are plainly 
and evidently connected, and they tell their tale clearly enough. 
That Shakespeare had an enthusiastic friendship for some handsome 
youth of lofty lineage, that he cherished also some more earth-born 
kind of passion for a dark lady of doubtful character, and that both 
friend and mistress were faithless to the man who loved them—this 
tragedy of the affections is written down so plainly in some of the 
sonnets that nothing but obdurate and wilful blindness can refuse to 
see it. This is clear enough ; the error which most writers—even 
Professor Dowden and Mr. Tyler—fall into is to find some stage of 
this story everywhere, and to refer every single Sonnet either to the 
fair friend or the dark lady. Many Sonnets are certainly addressed 
either to the one or the other of this pair, others indubitably are not, 
and there are a great many whose reference is altogether uncertain. 

The views which I am advocating may be briefly stated thus : 
The theory of two connected series of Sonnets arranged in chrono- 
logical order must be abandoned, and each Sonnet left to tell its own 
story, irrespective of the number of its position in the Quarto of 1609. 
This was probably a pirated edition made during Shakespeare’s 
absence from London, and without his consent or co-operation. The 
order of arrangement, though not purely at haphazard, is in no way 
authoritative. The book may contain Sonnets not by Shakespeare, 
and it certainly does not include all that the poet had written prior 
to its publication. 

Let us briefly examine what evidence can be adduced in support 
of these assertions. 

First, then, we know that literary piracy was an art which had 
been discovered before the year 1609. The example of “ The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim ” shows that a publisher of the tribe of Barabbas could 
be found in Londor even in the seventeenth century, and the fact 
that Jaggard foisted all his stolen wares upon the public under 
Shakespeare’s name makes it clear that, in the opinion of one pub- 
lisher at least, Shakespeare’s poems would find a ready sale. There 
is nothing at all improbable in the supposition that the “ well-wishing 
adventurer,” Thomas Thorpe, was, like Jaggard, a purveyor of stolen 
goods. 

And we may, in the first place, point to the state of the text as 
evidence that the case was really so, or at least as evidence that 
Shakespeare gave no assistance in the production. The Quarto of 
1609 is very carelessly printed, the punctuation is very irregular, and 
the bad spelling goes beyond even the large limits of Elizabethan 
license. In these respects it contrasts very unfavourably with 
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Venus and Adonis, which, as we know, was printed with the 
author’s sanction. And besides the many typographical infelicities 
which might be-pointed out, there are one or two places where the 
perverseness of the text goes deeper than those printer’s errors which 
an author’s careless eye might overlook, and points to an imperfect 
or undecipherable manuscript. 

There are many passages which very probably stand in need of 
considerable critical emendation. _I will only give two or three, where 
some error of the text is almost absolutely certain. Sonnet 126 gives 
perhaps the clearest indications of the entire absence of an author’s 
correction or co-operative assistance. The second line runs thus in 
the Quarto : E = ¢ 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 

Here it is plain that there is some confusion between “sickle” 
and “fickle,” “hour” and “hour-glass,” though it is not easy to hit 
on any very happy emendation. But it is at the conclusion of the 
Sonnet that the printer has betrayed most completely the unauthorised 
character of his enterprise and his own want of faculty. For this 
Sonnet differs from the others in the arrangement of its rhymes and 
also in having two lines less. The printer observed this second 
fact, and was evidently much perplexed by it. A reference to the 
author would have reassured him, but it is evident this resource was 
not available, for he has marked by brackets the absence of a final 
couplet. Similarly in 96 he has repeated the final couplet of 
36, which is quite unsuitable to the place he has forced it to fill. 
This mistake may not, however, have arisen from an hiatus in the 
MS., but was probably due to the fact—or what we may well con- 
jecture to have been the fact—that both couplets commenced with 
the same words: “ But do not so.” 

Again, the Quarto reading in the second line of 146 is disapproved 
of byallthe editors. Various substitutes have been proposed for the 
words “My sinful earth,” which appear to be repeated from the 
line above ; everybody seems to be agreed that the text is wrong. 
And this, again, is not an error which author and printer alike would 
overlook. 

But a stronger argument still for this view of unauthorised and 
unassisted publication is to be found in the character of many of the 
Sonnets. One can hardly read some of them, even cursorily, without 
feeling sure that Shakespeare never would have permitted their 
appearance, or have failed to prevent it had it been in his power. 

For the story of these poems is not a pleasant one. Even at the 
present day the Sonnets are read with some misgiving—even now, 
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when the name of Shakespeare has become too majestic and too 
dear for censure. “It is impossible,” Hallam wrote, “not to wish 
that Shakespeare had never written them.” The vagaries of many of 
the commentators on the Sonnets are due to their wish to save the 
memory of Shakespeare from the scandal which these verses disclose. 
And if, at the present day, the Sonnets are spoken of with some hesi- 
tation, as if they needed apology or excuse, what could their effect 
have been on Shakespeare’s contemporaries, who saw the great poet 
through no kindly mist of reverence? Would any prudent man 
have permitted the publication of what would inevitably damage his 
character? Would any sensible husband allow so plain a confes- 
sion of unfaithfulness to appear in his wife’s lifetime? And it must 
be remembered that the blame for his breach of morality is only part 
of what Shakespeare would have to face. We may take this first, 
because, though it might have been small enough with most men, 
with him it might have cut more deeply. The bitter tone of 
Sonnet 126 is evidence of how intensely the poet was pained by 
some floating accusations extant against him, accusations which he 
seems to have been too proud either to admit or deny. Again, 
Sonnet 146 comes out of the very deepest depths of remorse, and if 
we refer it to the “dark lady” series, it shows how very poignant 
Shakespeare’s regret over this bad business actually was. And if 
this were so, would he, a few years later, have brought, without any 
satisfactory motive, upon himself a certain amount of public obloquy 
about the same affair? ‘“ Our enemies are our outward conscience,” 
is a sentiment that Shakespeare adapted from Plutarch and set down 
in Troilus and Cressida ; the blame of others is never so hard to 
bear as when it is echoed by the inward accusing voice. 

I don’t want to press this too far, for, as I have said, the con- 
demnation of these moralists would only be a part of the business. 
Perhaps not many of his contemporaries would think much worse of 
him for a breach of his marriage vow. But I am afraid that to the 
great mass of them who bought and read the Quarto of 1609, 
Shakespeare must have appeared, if not criminal, ridiculous. A man 
whose friend has robbed him of his mistress does not generally want 
to announce the fact. Shakespeare showed sufficient common sense 
in all practical matters, and I don’t think he would have held him- 
self up to the derision even of stupid people. To all such it would 
seem a most evident sign of moral weakness that the offence against 
the poet moved him to grief, but stirred no longing for revenge, and 
that his love for his friend was stronger and deeper than his passion 
for his mistress. The distress of a noble nature is always an amusing 
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spectacle to dull, commonplace people, whose troubles are of another 
order, and, when Thorpe published the Sonnets there were, no 
doubt, plenty of Philistines to make merry over their poor, pitiful 
story. But I cannot think that Shakespeare had any share in helping 
them to this ignoble pleasure. From the Sonnets themselves one 
may see how much Shakespeare was averse to any laying bare of his 
own feelings to the public gaze, how little likely he was 


To wear his heart upon his sleeve 
For daws to peck at. 


This is expressed clearly enough in the first four lines of Sonnet 
110, which the commentators have, as it seems to me, only partially 
understood. 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new. 


This is generally interpreted to express Shakespeare’s dislike to the 
profession of an actor, and this view is, no doubt, correct as far as it 
goes. But it covers only a small part of the meaning. “To strut 
and fret his hour upon the stage” was, no doubt, often very un- 
pleasant to the great poet, but what was far more repugnant to him 
was that disclosure of his own feelings, that revelation of himself, 
which could be seen in his plays by those who knew him intimately. 

He had “ gored his own thoughts,” and turned his own fresh griefs 
into dreams of by-gone ages.! 

Taking all these considerations together, we may then, I think, 
safely conclude that all the Sonnets were published without Shakes- 
peare’s co-operation or consent, and that the Quarto of 1609 was a 
literary piracy to be classed with these “ diverse, stolen, and surrep- 
titious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of 
injurious imposturs that exposed them ”—of which Heminge and 
Condell complain in the preface to the first Folio. 

Let us, then, take this unauthorised publication as practically 
proved, and see what inferences naturally follow. 

In the first place, there is the probability that we have a part, and 
perhaps only a small part, of all the Sonnets that Shakespeare wrote. 
As far back as 1598, Meres made his often quoted reference to 
Shakespeare’s “‘ sugared Sonnets among his private friends,” and it is 

! This seems to be the meaning of ‘‘ made old offences of affections new.” 
Professor Dowden’s interpretation, which Mr. Tyler follows, ‘‘ entered into new 
friendships and loves which were transgressions against my old love,” appears to 
me beside the mark, 
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not at all likely that Thorpe managed to lay his thievish hands on all 
of them. One or two passages themselves may be cited which make 
it clear that he did not. Sonnet 115 begins— 

Those lines that I before have writ do lie, 

Even those that said I could not love thee dearer ; 
where we have a clear reference to some Sonnet (or other poem) not 
extant in our collection. 

Again, in Sonnet 105 the poet admits that there is a monotony in 
his themes, that he has rung the changes too often on the three ideas 
of “ fair, kind, and true.” Now these complaints cannot be brought 
against the Sonnets of our collection, which are certainly not occupied 
with praising either the affection or fidelity of the person or persons 
addressed. We have, therefore, a clear indication that we have lost, 
not one Sonnet only, but a considerable number. 

Then, on the other hand, it is possible that many of the Sonnets 
we have are not Shakespeare’s. Jaggard had ten years before pub- 
lished a lot of miscellaneous poetry by various authors under Shakes- 
peare’s name ; Thorpe may have supplied any deficiency of matter 
by giving the work of some other poet. The Quarto contains just 
eighty pages, which looks as if the amount of matter was adjusted for 
the convenience of the printer, so as not to extend or fall below an 
exact number of sheets. But though there is nothing at all improb- 
able in supposing that Thorpe attributed to Shakespeare what was not 
Shakespeare’s, yet I do not think there are many Sonnets which in- 
ternal evidence would lead us to reject. Perhaps Sonnet 145 is the 
one we should condemn most readily, the metre being different and 
the workmanship inferior. And certainly one might be very glad to 
dissociate No. 151 from Shakespeare’s name ; it is not only obscene 
but sickly and nauseous, and may well have come from some other 
hand. The few other Sonnets which would have to be expelled froma 
Bowdlerised edition are not really repulsive in the same way, and 
their double meanings can be matched in the plays. But though it 
would be going too far to infer that Shakespeare did not write these 
Sonnets, it is hardly likely he would have wished to see them in print, 
and their presence in Thorpe’s edition is another argument against 
Shakespeare’s having had anything to do with its publication. 

We may notice, too, that the two Sonnets published in the “ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” Nos. 138 and 144, are both of this ambiguous 
character. I put 144 into this dubious category on account of 


line 12, I guess one angel in another’s hell, 


where the reference to a well-known story of Boccaccio seems to me 
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clear enough, though it has apparently escaped the notice of the 
commentators.! 

But this view of piratical publication is still more important in 
its bearing upon the order in which the Sonnets stand, and the ques- 
tion as to whether we may divide them into two series addressed 
each to one particular individual. On the latter point this much 
may be said. 

Shakespeare wrote Sonnets to several people. Thisis clear from 
the evidence of Meres, for his words “ Sonnets among his private 
friends ” could hardly be referred to two individuals, one of whom 
was awoman. If the poet had published the Sonnets himself he 
might possibly have restricted his selection to the Sonnets addressed 
to one or other of these two people. But if Thorpe brought out 
the edition on his own account, it is not at all likely that he would 
limit his choice in the same way ; he probably was glad to publish 
all he could lay hands on. And in fact, if we once accept the 
idea that the edition of 1609 was made without authority, we shall 
have no difficulty in seeing that there are several Sonnets which 
clearly do not belong to what we may call the main body, and more 
which probably do not. For example, Sonnets 26 and 116, different 
in themselves, are still more different from those which we can cer- 
tainly refer to the “lovely boy,” or the “dark lady.” Sonnets 129 
and 146, two of the finest we have, are not addressed to any 
person at all. The latter is a religious Sonnet, a kind of Lenten 
meditation which can hardly be connected in idea with the faithless 
mistress or the false friend. ; 

And so with regard to the order in which the Sonnets stand ; this 
hypothesis of piratical publication accounts for the confused arrange- 
ment which is perceptible even to the casual reader of the Sonnets. 
This disorder is not absolute chaos ; there are signs of continuity, 
there are numbers which clearly stand together, but the breaks and 
gaps, the omissions and the wrong arrangements, are just as clear. 
And on the hypothesis I am maintaining the reason of this muddled 
state of things is obvious enough. Thorpe, left without any help 
from the author, could only print the Sonnets just as they stood on 
his MS. Those that, cither in books or on sheets of paper, stood 
together he printed together, and so produced those traces of orderly 
arrangement which we see. The confusion which is equally evident 
was probably due, not only to his want of literary capacity, but also 

’ Perhaps this allusion may be sufficient to show that some part of the transla- 


tion of Boccaccio which appeared in 1620 was already existing in MS. some years’ 
before, 
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to the fact that he did not get possession of anything like all the 
Sonnets, and probably, too, to his ignorance as to the persons to 
whom the different numbers were addressed. 

That there is plenty of confusion in the present order of the 
Sonnets it will not be difficult to show, and the inquiry is all the more 
necessary because such an immense amount of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in trying to find some connection of ideas between them as 
they now stand. I will just cite from Professor Dowden a passage 
which will serve to show on what scanty and insufficient grounds 
the existing arrangement has been accepted. On page 24 of his 
admirable edition he says: ‘‘That the Sonnets are not printed in the 
Quarto, 1609, at haphazard is evident from the facts that the ‘Envoy’ 
(126) is rightly placed ; that poems addressed to a mistress follow 
those addressed to a friend, and that the two Cupid and Dian 
Sonnets stand together at the close.” 

Now, in reply to this it may be remarked, firstly, that the question 
is not one of absolute “haphazard.” In whatever way the Sonnets 
were published, it would be very strange if there were no traces of 
consecutive arrangement. There is a very wide margin between 
complete chaos and an authoritative order. As to the “ Envoy,” it 
is sufficient to say that there are half a dozen Sonnets which might 
with equal fitness have stood in that place, and that Sonnet 126 itself 
might have come earlier without any inappropriateness. Neither is 
one certain of absolute correctness in saying that the “ poems ad- 
dressed to a mistress follow those addressed to a friend”; it is clear 
that after 126 there are no Sonnets to the friend, but not at all clear 
that among the earlier Sonnets there are none in honour of the 
mistress. 

The two Cupid and Dian Sonnets are probably not by Shakespeare, 
but were thrown in to supply a deficiency of “copy ” and fill up an 
exact number of sheets. 

Now let me briefly point out some few instances of confused 
arrangement. One example might suffice ; for the confusion of 
Sonnets 33-35 and 40-42 with 69, 70 ought to be enough of itself 
to show that the hypothesis of a single series chronologically arranged 
is altogether untenable. 

In the earlier sequence the poet complains of the great outrage 
on friendship his friend has been guilty of, and further attempts to 
excuse the young man’s general wantonness of disposition, concluding 
with a very fanciful and far-fetched apology for the especial and par- 
ticular wrong which Shakespeare himself had suffered at his hands. 


? That is, of course, with a ‘* Lover’s Complaint.” 
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On the contrary, the man to whom Nos. 69 and 70 are addressed is 
praised for his cha#te character, and defended from the aspersion of 
misjudging slanderers.' 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charged ; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged. 

It seems inconceivable that Shakespeare should write in this way 
to a man who had robbed him of his mistress. It is curious to 
notice that the first line I have quoted above is almost repeated from 
35, “ And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud,” though with an 
entire difference of meaning. 

But it is perhaps in the interrupted sequences that we see the 
most striking instances of the want of proper arrangement. Thus 
the numbers referred to above, 33-35 and 40-42, form a closely 
connected sequence, but are separated by Sonnets entirely irrelevant. 

Again, 39 probably, and certainly 26 and 27, belong to the 
series of Absence Sonnets, which begins with 43 and concludes 
with 52, and the right position of the two latter is probably after 51. 
And this sequence, from 43 to 52, is rudely interrupted by 49, which 
is manifestly out of place. Sonnet 61, which is now isolated, seems 
to belong to this series, and to be specially connected with 26 and 27. 

Again, from 76 to 86 we have in the main what may be called 
the Rival Poet series. But in this sequence there are two irrelevant 
intrusions—77, which accompanied a present, evidently to some 
more distant friend than the “lovely boy,” and 81, which is equally 
out of place. 

When we come to the second division of the Sonnets—those 
which follow 126—the traces of order are fewer and we have almost 
utter chaos. The position of 129 is perhaps the most -striking 
instance of the publisher’s carelessness or inability ; the tragic terror 
of this tremendous poem coming with the most absolute incongruity 
between two light and playful Sonnets might be enough of itself to 
mark the arbitrary character of the present arrangement. Again, in 
this latter series Nos. 143, 144 are plainly anterior to the sequence 
133-135, which, chronologically, are the last of the Sonnets addressed 
to the “dark lady.” For all the others are clearly prior to the dis- 
covery of her infidelity. 

1 In line 10 of Sonnet 69 I should read ‘‘ by ¢hetry deeds,’’ as, 7.¢., they guess 
your character from their own. In line 5 the Quarto gives ‘‘ their” when ‘thy’ 
or *‘ thine ” is obviously right ; here the reverse mistake has been made. 
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These arguments might be multiplied, but enough has, I think, 
been said to convince the unprejudiced that the arrangement of 
the Sonnets in the Quarto is unsatisfactory and unauthoritative. 
And this result is in exact agreement with the hypothesis of piratical 
publication which appears for other reasons so highly probable. 

The practical outcome of these considerations is to discourage 
dogmatism and a too elaborate theorising. The materials at our 
disposal are too scanty ; we shall have to be largely satisfied with 
negative results. Because, for example, we cannot accept the present 
order of the Sonnets, we shall not, therefore, feel called upon to pro- 
pound a new one. For the same cause which makes the arrange- 
ment wrong, will prevent us from ever putting it right. Thorpe’s 
collection was a stolen and surreptitious one, and it was therefore 
incomplete ; and because it was incomplete, we cannot do much to 
mend its defects of arrangement. And as to the reference of par- 
ticular Sonnets, the facts of Shakespeare’s life are so little known 
that we can never be quite sure of anything, and in most cases even 
the more ingenious conjectures can hardly show a decent appearance 
of probability. The wisest course would seem to be to accept the 
Sonnets as they stand, and definitely to abandon a problem for the 
solution of which there are no sufficient data. 

It is certainly very refreshing to turn from all the tedious twistings 
and turnings of controversy about the Sonnets to the Sonnets them- 
selves, and to the unfailing admiration which their remembrance or 
the re-perusal of them excites. 

In this, at least, all classes of commentators and expositors agree. 
The judgment of recent years has overborne the neglect of two cen- 
turies, and contradicted the coarse censure of supercilious critics. We 
wonder only that these priceless poems had to wait so long for the 
seeing eye and the understanding heart. There are certainly some 
Sonnets which we can hardly like at all, and some which are not 
altogether admirable, but there are others which we feel can never 
be praised or admired enough. In this narrow nook of poetic work, 
no less clearly than in the great field of the drama, Shakespeare has 
out-done all his contemporaries ; he stands well-nigh as far above 
Spencer or Sidney, Daniel or Drayton, as he does above the con- 
temporary masters of tragedy and comedy. 

In the best of these Sonnets we get in full development all the 
resources of Shakespeare’s art—the pregnant phrase, the melodious 
verse, the majestic diction. But beyond all these external graces we 
mark the force and fulness of these Sonnets, their strong sincerity, 
and the depth of feeling from which they spring. This intensity 
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of tone is at its highest in Sonnet 129, which is perhaps the grandest, 
as well as the gloomiest, of the whole series. 
The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trus ; 
Enjoyed no sooner but despiséd straight ; 
Past reason hunted ; and, no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream: 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that Jeads men to this hell. 


Here we have the severest simplicity andan absence ofall ornament ; 
nothing disturbs or distracts the inward vision while, with an awful 
fidelity, the recesses of the conscience-stricken soul are laid bare. 

Perhaps, for most readers, the biographic interest comes first. 
There is something very fascinating in the dark allusions of the 
Sonnets and the scanty glimpses they give us of Shakespeare’s life. 

And, though they tantalise us with their half-lights and their un- 
‘solved enigmas, they still reveal much. We get the story of the dark 
lady and the faithless friend, and we have an indication of a literary 
rival, a glimpse at some figure which seemed more imposing and 
majestic than Shakespeare’s genial and sympathetic personality. Very 
significant, too, is the line— 


And art made tongue-tied by authority— 


which stands in that catalogue of “the whips and scorns of time” 
which made the poet, tired of so sad a world, cry out for “restful 
death.” For this is enough to show that the poet’s genius brought 
him now and again into conflict with aristocratic or official prejudice, 
and that he had sometimes to say, not what he wanted, but what he 
was allowed. 

But it is rather as “ fragments of inner autobiography” that the 
Sonnets are so immeasurably precious. They take us into the sanc- 
tuary of the poet’s mighty heart, and show us some of those hidden 
springs from which the mighty stream of his creative energy was fed. 
In their sadness and melancholy we find the secret of that perturbed 
working of the soul which lurks behind the remorse of Macbeth and 
the divine discontent of Hamlet. We see the poet in his moments 
of depression and dejection, and of what those call weakness who 
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apply the word to a Titanic strength of feeling. But surely they 
reveal nothing which need astonish us overmuch. For, we know 
that there is a Nemesis that waits on the might of genius, and that 
the extreme and exquisite sensibility of the divine singer must needs 
have its painful side. 

The Sonnets are sad because, for the poet, the times were out of 
joint, and his sympathetic eye was heavy with all the oppression that 
is done under the sun. The Sonnets are sad, because the inner con- 
flict, “‘the flesh warring against the spirit,” is at times grievous and 
not to be borne. The Sonnets are sad, because the great mind must 
often be misunderstood, and the great heart go solitary and unsatisfied. 

But sad as the Sonnets are, there is nothing in them which really 
falls below Shakespeare’s natural and native loftiness of soul, no trace 
of unworthy anger, nothing of the weakness of wounded vanity. 
Shakespeare was deeply wronged, and a nature less beautiful than 
his might have cherished an implacable resentment. But he found 
it easy to forgive. “ His life was gentle,” and not even his deepest 
despondency could induce an ignoble bitterness. 

But sad as the serious Sonnets for the most part are, they are not 
all sad. Here and there we have signs of the working of a brighter 
and happier mood, as when the poet celebrates his enduring and un- 
selfish affection, or looks forward to the immortality which his pen 
can give. One Sonnet, more than any other, breathes this serener 
spirit, and seems to announce the calm and tranquil mood of Shakes- 
peare’s maturer years. In this the poet becomes once more, not the 
actor in Life’s perplexed drama, but its serene spectator, and rises 
above all private woes and wrongs to sing of the “ marriage of true 
minds” and Love’s triumph over all the “millioned accidents” of Time, 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds; 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
J neyer writ nor no man ever loved. 


ROBERT SHINDLER, 
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THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 


HE dazzling brilliancy of the sun far exceeds all artificial sources 
of illumination. It has been shown experimentally that, 
compared with a standard candle placed at a distance of one metre 
from the eye, the sun’s light is equal in quantity to 1575 billions of 
billions of such candles! (1575 followed by 24 cyphers). The 
intensity of the solar light—or the amount of light per square inch of 
surface—is found to be 90,000 times greater than that of a candle, 
and 150 times as bright as the lime light! The blackest portion of 
a sun-spot exceeds the lime-light in intensity ; and even the electric 
arc, when placed between the eye and the sun’s disc, appears as a 
black spot ! ! 

The question has often been asked, What is the fuel of the sun? 
What is the origin of the vast amount of heat and light which is 
constantly being radiated by our central luminary into surrounding 
space? The question is a difficult one to answer, if looked at in the 
light of actual combustion. The amount of fuel necessary to produce 
the observed results is so enormous that it seems almost impossible 
to imagine where the fuel could come from. 

Sir William Thomson has calculated that the quantity of fuel 
required for each square yard of the solar surface would be no less 
than 13,500 lbs. of coal per hour !—equivalent to the work of a 
steam engine of 63,000 horse-power! This enormous expenditure 
of fuel would be sufficient to melt a thickness of about 40 feet of ice 
per minute at the sun’s surface. Sir John Herschel says, “‘ Supposing 
a cylinder of ice 45 miles in diameter to be continually darted into 
the sun with the velocity of light, and that the water produced by its 
fusion were continually carried off, the heat now given off constantly 
by radiation would then be wholly expended in its liquefaction, on 
the one hand, so as to leave no radiant surplus ; while, on the other, 
the actual temperature at its surface would undergo no diminution.” 
He also says that the ordinary expenditure of heat by the sun per 


1 Young’s General Astronomy, pp. 212-214. 
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minute would suffice to melt a cylinder of ice 184 feet in diameter, 
and in length extending from that luminary to a Centauri ! 

As to the actual temperature at the sun’s surface, very various 
estimates have been made by different computers. Secchi supposed 
it to be about 10,000,000 degrees of the Centigrade thermometer ! 
and Spoérer 37,000 degrees of the same scale ; while M. Pouillet 
thinks that it lies between 1,461 and 1,761 degrees Centigrade. M. 
Becquerel, Professor Langley, and Sir William Thomson consider 
that the temperature of the solar photosphere cannot exceed 3,000 
degrees Centigrade. According to M. Saint-Claire Deville, the 
temperature is somewhere about 2,500 to 2,800 degrees, and this 
agrees with subsequent experiments by Bunsen and Debray. Sir 
Robert Ball says that “we shall probably be well within the truth if 
we state the effective temperature of the sun to be about 18,000 
degrees Fahrenheit ” (“The Story of the Heavens,” p. 495). Secchi’s 
estimate is probably very excessive, and the smaller determinations 
nearer the truth. The actual heat of the sun must, however, be very 
great. Professor Young says: ‘When heat is concentrated by a 
burning-glass, the temperature at the focus cannot rise above that of 
the source of heat, the effect of the lens being simply to move the 
object at the focus virtually towards the sun ; so that, if we neglect 
the loss of heat by transmission through the glass, the tempefature at 
the focus should be the same as that of a point placed at such a 
distance from the sun that the solar disc would seem just as large as 
the lens itself, viewed from its own focus. The most powerful lens 
yet constructed thus virtually transports an object at its focus to 
within about 250,000 miles of the sun’s surface, and in this focus the 
most refractory substances—platinum, fire-clay, the diamond itselti— 
are either instantly melted or dissipated in vapour. There can be 
no doubt that if the sun were to come as near to us as the moon, the 
solid earth would melt like wax.” Messrs. Trowbridge and Hutchins 
consider that in the solar atmosphere, where carbon is volatilised, 
the temperature is about equal to that of the voltaic arc. 

It may be shown that were the sun’s mass composed of coal it 
would all be consumed in about 6000 years. It has been suggested 
that the solar heat may possibly be maintained by the fall of meteors 
on its surface. A pound of coal falling on the sun’s surface from an 
infinite distance would develop by concussion 6000 times the heat 
that would be produced by its combustion. But the enormous 
quantity of meteors required for the purpose—about 3,800 lbs. per 
square foot per annum—renders this theory very improbable. If the 
carth were to fall into the sun it would maintain its heat for a period 
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of less than 100 years. Jupiter falling into the sun would supply its 
present expenditure for 32,000 years to come ; but, in view of the 
millions of years indicated by geological records, even this period 
must be considered as comparatively short. Another objection to 
this theory is that the quantity of matter required would, in the 
course of ages, add appreciably to the sun’s mass, which would 
derange the motions of the planetary system. ‘The meteoric theory 
of the sun’s heat must, therefore, be abandoned. 

The theory now generally accepted by astronomers is that 
advanced by the eminent German physicist Helmholtz, which 
ascribes the heat of the sun to the shrinkage of its mass caused by 
gravitation. It may be shown mathematically that this shrinkage 
would undoubtedly produce the observed result, and, as gravitation 
must inevitably act on the component particles of the sun’s mass, it 
seems quite unnecessary to look further for a satisfactory theory. 
The amount of shrinkage required to account for the present solar 
radiation is so small that the diminution of the sun’s apparent 
diameter could not be detected by the most refined instruments of 
measurement. Sir William Thomson has shown that this shrinkage 
would amount to only 35 meters on the radius per annum, or one 
ten-thousandth of its length in 2000 years—a quantity quite in- 
appreciable. 

According to Helmholtz’s theory, the sun’s heat was originally 
generated by the collision of two masses, as in Dr. Croll’s theory, 
but differing from that theory in the supposition that the bodies 
approached each other under the effects of gravitation alone, and 
not with any initial velocity. In some books it is “ paradoxically 
stated” that the sun is actually becoming hotter owing to con- 
densation ; but this is quite incorrect. As Sir William Thomson 
points out, “ cooling and condensation go on together.” In fact, as 
the sun has been gradually losing heat for ages past, the amount of 
heat lost by radiation must be in excess of that gained by shrinkage ; 
and, as this process is probably still in progress, the sun must be 
actually cooling down. Of course this cooling process is excessively 
slow—so slow, indeed, that one estimate makes the maximum loss not 
more than one degree Centigrade in seven years. 

According to Sir William Thomson, if the sun’s heat could be 
maintained by shrinkage until 20 million times the present annual 
expenditure is radiated away, the sun’s diameter would be reduced 
to one-half what it is at present, and its density would be increased 
to about the specific gravity of lead. This would probably put a stop 
to all further shrinkage, “ through overcrowding of the molecules.” 
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Supposing the sun to have been radiating out heat for the past 
15 million years, the solar radius “must have been four times as 
great as at present.” Sir William Thomson is not disposed to admit 
much more than 12 million years as the past duration of the sun’s 
history, but, as I have shown in a former paper, this period—immense 
as it is—will not satisfy the demands of geologists. To meet this 
difficulty Dr. Croll has advanced his “ Impact Theory,” which has 
been already considered in the paper referred to (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June 1891). 

The ancient philosophers thought that the sun might possibly be 
inhabited ! Even in modern times this hypothesis has been seriously 
considered. Dr. Elliott in 1787 upheld this view, and on his trial at 
the Old Bailey for the murder of Miss Boydell his friends maintained 
his insanity and quoted as proof of their assertion the pages of his 
book in which this opinion was expressed. A necessary detail of 
Helmholtz’s theory is that the sun must be in a fluid state from its 
surface to its centre. Were this not so it would soon grow dark, “as 
the conducting power of no known solid would suffice to maintain 
the incandescence.” The idea of a solid nucleus enclosed in a fiery 
envelope must, therefore, be abandoned and consigned to the limbo 
of all such uncritical theories. 

Sir William Thomson thus describes the action which would pro- 
bably take place during the formation of the sun according to the 
gravitation theory : ‘‘ Think of two cool solid globes, each of the same 
mean density as the earth, and of half the sun’s diameter, given at 
rest, or nearly at rest, at a distance asunder equal to twice the earth’s 
distance from the sun, they will fall together and collide in exactly 
half a year. The collision would last about half an hour, in the 
course of which they will be transformed into a violently agitated 
incandescent fluid mass, flying outwards from the line of motion before 
the collision, and swelling to a bulk several times greater than the 
sum of the original bulks of the two globes. How far the fluid mass 
will fly out all round from the line of collision it is impossible to say. 
The motion is too complicated to be fully investigated by any 
known mathematical method. A mathematician with sufficient 
patience might, however, approximate to the truth. After a series 
of oscillations it will subside, probably in the course of two or three 
years, into a globular star of about the same dimensions, heat, and 
brightness as our present sun, but different from him in this, that it 
would have no rotation. 

‘* Tf, however, each had a transverse motion—in opposite direc- 
tions—of 1°82 meters per second, the result would be a globe like 
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our sun, rotating in twenty-five days. If the transverse velocity be 
anything more than 0°71 of a kilometer they would escape collision, 
and would revolve in equal ellipses round their centre of inertia 
in a period of one year, just grazing one another’s surfaces every time 
they came round to the nearest points of their orbits. If the initial 
transverse velocity be less than, but not much less than, 0°71 of a 
kilometer per second, there will be a violent grazing collision, and 
two bright suns, solid globes bathed in flaming fluid, will come into 
existence in the course of a few hours, and will commence revolving 
round their common centre of inertia in long elliptic orbits in a 
period of little less than a year. ‘Tidal interaction between them 
will diminish the eccentricity of their orbits, and, if continued long 
enough, will cause them to revolve in circular orbits round their 
centre of inertia, with a distance between their surfaces equal to 
6°44 diameters of each.” 

The bearing of the latter portion of Sir William Thomson’s 
remarks on the possible origin of binary stars will be obvious to the 
reader. The “violent grazing collisions” in a period of about a 
year seem also to suggest a possible explanation of the nature of 
some of the variable stars, of which the periods of several do not 
differ much from 365 days. Indeed, this is the theory of variable 
stars advanced by Professor Lockyer in his “‘ Meteoric Hypotheses ;” 
but in this theory the revolving masses are supposed to be swarms of 
meteorites, and not solid bodies. The bright lines observed in some 
of the long-period variables when near a maximum of light indicate 
a great increase of heat, which may possibly be due either to the 
collisions of thousands of meteorites or to solid bodies rendered in- 
candescent by a “violent grazing collision.” 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE LAST POEMS OF PHILIP 
BOURKE MARSTON.’ 


NE night in the ’seventies, when the late Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and the smali and intimate group whose high 
privilege it was to enjoy his friendship and hospitality, were dis- 
cussing poets and poetry together, someone spoke of the difficulty of 
expressing a sense of infinite space in a few lines, and Philip Marston 
quoted, as a successful example, the sestette of Rossetti’s sonnet 
“ The Choice ” :— 
Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound, 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown’d. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea. 

The next day, Rossetti was looking over “ Songtide,” ? and said 
to Marston, ‘‘ You spoke last night about the sestette of ‘The 
Choice’ being fine, Philip, but this line of yours is worth all my six,” 
and he pointed out in the blind poet’s sonnet, “ Wedded Grief,” the 
line, 

Whose sea conjectures of no further land. 

On another occasion, when Marston was not present, the name 
of Arthur O’Shaughnessy was mentioned, and the excellence of his 
lyrics commended. 

** Yes,” said Rossetti, “ O’Shaughnessy has done some good work, 
but that Philip Marston stands at the head of all the younger men 
is, I think, beyond question.” 

This was a high testimony to Marston’s ability, and when I add 
that Mr. Theodore Watts and Mr. Swinburne shared Rossetti’s 
opinion in regard to the blind singer’s place in poetry, it will, I 
think, be evident that the last poems of one who comes to us with 


' A Last Harvest: Lyrics and Sonnets from the Book of Love. By the late 
Philip Bourke Marston. With Biographical Sketch by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
London : Elkin Mathews. 

? London : Chatto & Windus. 
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such credentials, are entitled to more than ordinary consideration. 
Moreover, the fact that “ A Last Harvest” is published after the death 
of the author, gives additional interest and significance to the volume. 
There is always something of mystery and pathos in the birth of a 
child whose father is dead. ‘To know that the parent whose features 
it carries will never be seen on earth again, is a strange reversal of 
the order of things ; and, just as we scan the face of a posthumous 
child for some resemblance to its dead father, so do we search these 
poems—the posthumous children of Philip Marston’s brain—for 
anything which may recall the singer who has gone out from us. 

The first question which will be asked is, “ Is the volume, or is 
it not, an advance upon Marston’s previous achievements?” and to 
that question the answer is at once, “Yes” and “No.” Yes, in the 
sense that a higher level of artistic workmanship is sustained through- 
out ; no, inasmuch as it contains, with one exception, no sonnet or 
lyric which is distinctively finer in its way than anything to be found 
in “ Songtide,” “ All in All,” or “Wind Voices.” The most notable 
poem in the collection is the opening one—a lyric which, in the 
haunting witchery of its melody, recalls Edgar Allan Poe at his best, 
and in which, under the metaphor of “Love’s Pleasure House,” 
Marston sings his worship of the physical beauty of woman- 
hood— 

Love built for himself a Pleasure-House— 
A Pleasure-House fair to see— 


The roof was gold, and the walls thereof 
Were delicate ivory. 


Violet crystal the windows were, 
All gleaming and fair to see— 
Pillars of rose-stained marble up-bore 
That house where men longed to be. 


Violet, golden, and white and rose, 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 

Did show to all, and they gave Love thanks 
For work of such mastery. 


Love turned away from his Pleasure-House, 
And stood by the salt deep sea— 

He looked therein, and he flung therein 
Of his treasure the only key. 


Now never a man till time be done 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 
Shall fill with music and merriment, 

Or praise it on bended knee. 


It was a happy thought of Mrs. Moulton’s (the editor of the 
volume) to set this fine lyric in the entrance-hall of Philip Marston’s 
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last House of Poetry, for it stands there like an alabaster Venus 
awakening to warm life in the portico of a Temple of the Muses. 
Indeed, Mrs. Moulton has unusual qualifications for the labour of 
love which she has undertaken. Her own high place as a poet, and 
her excellent judgment as a literary critic, are too well known to need 
comment ; and her long and intimate friendship with the blind poet 
gives exceptional interest to the tender and pathetic little sketch with 
which she prefixes the volume. The poems are divided into three 
sections, “ Lyrics,” “ Last Garden Secrets,” and “Sonnets.” “ Love’s 
Lady,” the second “lyric” in the volume, is written in quatrains, 
which recall Omar Khayydm. It isa fine poem, and contains some 
beautiful lines, but is unequal, and too long to quote in full. Here 
are the last six verses, in which Marston sings the love 


That would have saved me from despair and doom 
Ifad Destiny but been compassionate :-- 


As high as Heaven it was, deep as the sea, 
And mystical and pure as lilies be, 

And glowing with the glory of the June, 
When birds and flowers and light make revelry. 


Steadfast it was, as stars whereby men steer— 

Tender as twilight, when the moon is near 
And all the gentle air is warm with hope, 

And we the Summevr’s hastening feet can hear. 


How can my single, singing strength suffice 
To worship thee, my Love, my Paradise ? 

My song falls weak before thee, and abasheJ, 
Nor ever to thy spirit’s height may rise ; 


Yet even by its failure men shall see 

How more than all loves was my love of thee— 
Thou, who didst overflow my life with Heaven, 

Making that life Love’s miracle to be ! 


And though my little note of music pass 
As barren breath one breathes upon a glass, 

And I be numbered with the numberless throng 
Of whom men say not, even, ‘* This man was,” 


O yet, from thee, in whom all beauty blent, 

My Rose of women, from thy heart there went— 
From thy deep, splendid, perfect, passionate heart— 

A love to be, in death, my monument ! 


“ Tender as twilight when the moon is near,” is a beautiful line, 
as Marston himself was aware, for he repeats it, word for word, on 
page 106, in the sonnet, ‘‘ Her Atmosphere.” Whether this is due to 
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accident or to design is an open question ; but it is certain that the 
defects of monotony of theme, diffuseness, and repetition, which were 
apparent in his earlier work, are not altogether absent in “A Last 
Harvest.” For instance, the volume contains no less than five 
references to the clash and clamour of bells (pages 72, 104, 110, 
113, and 135) ; and there are poems in which an idea which has 
been used in earlier work is made—very effectively, it must be 
admitted—to do duty again. 

This, however, is only what was to be expected in the work of 
one as heavily handicapped as Philip Marston, and, in view of the 
great disadvantages under which he laboured, such criticism seems 
small and ungracious. The only wonder is that Marston should have 
achieved as much as he did, and that the poems of a blind man 
should exhibit such delicate effects of light and shade and colour 
and tone. Grace, music, and sweetness—the qualities which are 
characteristic of all his work—are especially noticeable in the volume 
before us. Here is a love-lyric which would have delighted the 


heart of Rossetti :— 


GO, SONGS OF MINE. 


Go, songs of mine to bring her on her way 
With whisperings of love : 

’Tis bleak March now, but then it shall be May, 
With gentle skies above 

And gentle seas below, what time she hears 

Your little music chiming in her ears. 


Cold, cold this day, and white the air with snow, 
And dark this place wherefrom 
My hastening music ever loves to go 
To find its natural home— 
Its home with her to whom all charms belong ; 
Who is both Queen of Love and Queen of Song. 


Shall glad spring come? Shall May come with warm hours 
And laughter of clear light, 

And blossoming trees, and festivals of flowers, 
And nightingales by night, 

That pour their shuddering sweetness on the air— 

The music of an exquisite despair ? 


And shall she come, who is my Spring of springs— 
Herself than May more fair ? 
Sweet is the song the Night’s sad songster sings, 
But her tones are more rare— 
Ah, shall she come, who is Spring and Summer in one— 
To my sad life its star, its moon, its sun ? 
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The “ Last Garden Secrets,” which one naturally turns to first, 
are somewhat disappointing, partly, perhaps, because one expects too 
much, partly because there is nothing to bear comparison with that 
lovely and perfect lyric, “The Rose and the Wind,” and partly 
because some of them have already appeared in a previous volume. 
Here, however, is a hitherto unpublished “ Secret,” which puts my 
grudging words to shame :— 


A RUINED GARDEN. 
All my roses are dead in my Garden— 
What shall I do? 
Winds in the night, without pity or pardon, 
Came there and slew. 


All my song-birds are dead in their bushes— 
Woe for such things ! 

Robins and linnets and blackbirds and thrushes 
Dead, with stiff wings. 

Oh, my Garden ! rifled and flowerless, 
Waste now and drear ; 

Oh, my Garden ! barren and bowerless, 
Through all the year. 

Oh, my dead birds ! each in his nest there, 
So cold and stark ; 

What was the horrible death that pressed there 
When skies were dark ? 

What shall I do for my roses’ sweetness, 
The summer round— 

For all my Garden’s divine completeness 
Of scent and sound ? 

I will leave my Garden for winds to harry ; 
Where once was peace, 

Let the bramble-vine and the wild brier marry, 
And greatly increase. 

But I will go to a land men know not— 
A far, still land, 

Where no birds come, and where roses blow not 
And no trees stand— 


Where no fruit grows, where no spring makes riot, 
But, row on row, 
Heavy, and red, and pregnant with quiet 
The poppies blow. 
And there shall I be made whole of sorrow, 
Have no more care-- 
No bitter thought of the coming morrow, 
Or days that were. 


The most remarkable feature in “A Last Harvest” is the high 
average excellence of the sonnet-work. It is true that the series, 
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taken as a whole, is somewhat subdued in tone, and that the book 
contains nothing with the sombre strength of “No Death,” of 
‘Wind Voices,” ! or with the simple pathos of “ Not Thou, but I,” 
which was printed in “ All in All”;? but, on the other hand, the 
sonnets in “A Last Harvest” have a chastened mellowness and 
maturity which indicate a distinct advance in artistic workmanship. 
Here is one which, if somewhat conventional in conception, is very 
finely expressed :— 


TO-MORROW. 
I said ‘‘ To-morrow !” one bleak, winter day— 
‘*¢ To-morrow I will live my life anew,” — 
And still ‘* To-morrow !’’ while the winter grew 
To spring, and yet I dallied by the way, 
And sweet, dear Sins still held me in their sway : 
‘To-morrow !” I said, while summer days wore through ; 
‘To-morrow !” while chill autumn round me drew ; 
And so my soul remained the sweet Sins’ prey. 


So pass the years, and still, perpetually, 

I cry, ‘* To-morrow will I flee each wile— 
To-morrow, surely, shall my soul stand free, 

Safe from the syren voices that beguile ! ” 

But Death waits by me, with a mocking smile, 
And whispers—‘‘ Yea ! To-morrow, verily !”’ 


The one defect in this sonnet is, of course, the rhyming of 
“verily” and “ perpetually” in the sestette. Where the constant 
repetition of perfect rhymes tends, in a degree, to become mono- 
tonous and to weary the ear, a skilful variation enhances rather than 
lessens the beauty of a poem. This must be done, however, with a 
very dexterous hand, for any careless rhyming in so delicate a piece 
of workmanship as a sonnet, not only breaks the measured “ mark- 
ing time ” (like the marching of a multitude), which is the result of 
the recurrence of the rhyme at regular intervals, but is a distinct 
defect. Strangely enough—for an unerring ear is the one thing we 
might have expected in a blind man—Marston is occasionally at 
fault in this respect, not only in his earlier work, but in his latest 
volume. He uses “place” and “place” as rhymes in “A Last 
Harvest” (page 144) just as he had used “hear” and “here” in 
“ Wind Voices” (“ Haunted Rooms”), “audible” and “terrible” 
(page 139), and “ touched” and “ brushed,” in the following exquisite 
sonnet : 


1 London: Elliot Stock. 2 London : Chatto & Windus. 
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Those people who are dear to her at all 
Are for her sweet sake very dear to me— 
All places known of her divinity 
Are loved by me, and hold my heart in thrall : 
These flowers, that felt her pure breast rise and fall, 
Laid here apart where all her love-gifts be, 
Are fragrant with the passionate memory 
Of a dear day now lost past Love’s recall : 
Books she kas read ; least thing her hands have touched, 
The very floor her garment’s hem has brushed 
Being loved of me, shall I not love as well 
What she loved most—to climb the upward way ; 
No longer in this poppied vale to dwell, 
But scale the heights where shines the perfect day ? 


Here is another very beautiful love sonnet : 


The breadth and beauty of the spacious night 
Brimmed with white moonlight, swept by winds that blew 
The flying sea-spray up to where we two 
Sat all alone, made one in Love’s delight— 
The sanctity of sunsets palely bright, 
Autumnal woods, seen ’neath meek skies of blue, 
Old cities that God’s silent peace stole through 
These of our love were very sound and sight : 
The strain of labour ; the bewildering din 
Of thundering wheels ; the bells’ discordant chime ; 
The sacredness of art, the spell of rhyme— 
These, too, with our dear love were woven in, 
That so, when parted, all things might recall 
The sacred love that had its part in all. 


The use of the rhymed couplet with which Marston, as in this 
instance, so frequently concludes his sonnets, is strictly legitimate, 
and, indeed, is often desirable, for the sake of variety and convenience, 
but in sonnets not formed upon the Shakespearian model, the more 
delicate and distant decline of the rhyme (like the indistinguishable 
dying away of sweet music) is, I think, more harmonious. 

There are many other sonnets—“ Not only rooms wherein thy 
Love has been,” the second and third of the “ Four Parables,” and 
““When in the darkness I wake up alone,” which I should like to 
quote, but which, as my aim is tostimulate, not to satisfy the reader’s 
interest in “‘ A Last Harvest,” I must leave him to seek out for him- 
self. Below, however, I give a poem which I venture to predict will 
find its way into many an anthology : 


LOVE ASLEEP. 
I found Love sleeping in a place of shade, 
And as in some sweet dream the sweet lips smiled ; 
Yea, seemed he as a lovely, sleeping child 
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Soft kisses on his full, red lips I laid, 
And with red roses did his tresses braid— 
Then pure, white lilies on his breast I piled, 
And fettered him with woodbine sweet and wild, 
And fragrant armlets for his arms I made. 


But while I, leaning, yearned across his breast, 
Upright he sprang, and from swift hand, alert, 
Sent forth a shaft that lodged within my Heart: 
Ah, had I never played with Love at rest, 
He had not wakened, had not cast h’s dart, 
And I had lived who die now of this hurt. | 





One more extract and I have done. Here is a poem which 
should, in the ordinary way, have been noticed among the lyrics, 
but with which I prefer to conclude. It was written in Marston’s | 
last years, when ill-health and misfortune had had their cruel. will of | 
him ; and pessimistic and hopeless though it be, it surely “ voices 
the inarticulate cry of many a human heart ? 


ALAS! 
Alas for all high hopes and all desires ! 
Like leaves in yellow autumn-time they fall— 
Alas for prayers and psalms and love’s pure fires—- 
One silence and one daikness ends them all ! 





Alas for all the world-—sad fleeting race ! 
Alas, my Love, for you and me Alas ! 
Grim Death will «clasp us in his close embrace— 
We, too, like all the rest from earth must pass. 
Alas to think we must forget some hours 
Whereof the memory like Love’s planet glows— 
Forget them as the year her withered fowers— 
Forget them as the June forgets the rose ! 


Our keenest rapture, our most deep despair, 

Our hopes, our dreads, our laughter, and our tears 
Shall be no more at all upon the air— 

No more at all, through all the endless years. 


\ We shall be mute beneath the grass and dew 
In that dark Kingdom where Death reigns in state— 
And you will be as I, and I as you— 

One silence shed upon us, and one fate. 
These lines of Marston’s have a strange pathos to us who for the 
first time read them when the grass grows thick on his grave. It 
seems as if he must be still alive ; as if the man who wrote them was 
too human to die ; and as if death were not natural, but unnatural : 
as if it were some dreadful mistake which God has made, and which 
He will wake up and discover, before it is too late, and before our 
own time to die arrives. 
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Death natural! No, it were as unnatural to tear a nestling babe 
from the bosom of its mother, and to cast it out into the night, as to 
drag us from the familiar breast of this dear old earth to which we 
cling—this earth with its love and friendship, and little children, its 
fields and flowers, sea and sky, sunlight and starshine, and sweet 
consolations of Art and Song—and hustle us away underground, 
hick-walled in a desolate dungeon of oozy clay, where never a 
human voice can reach us more, and where no sound but the stealthy 
writhing of the obscene worm breaks the black horror that wraps us 
round. 

And yet, in other moods, it seems to me as if death were less like 
an iron and inexorable curtain of night, which has been let down 
between us and our lost ones, than like the dark blinds we set in our 
windows—blirds which from the outside look black and impenetrable, 
but which, from the inside, scarce serve to soften the light. And at 
such times I seem to sce—close-pressed against the windows of the 
House of Death. imo which he has entered—the face of Philip 
Marston loom out into the night, as he turns away, for one moment, 
from the joyful greeting of sister, mother, father, and friends, and 
steals a wistful glance at the sweet vain world he has left behind. 
He is lonely now no longer, and sadness has gone for ever from his 
brow ; but in the once sightless eyes--sightless never again—there 
dwells a look of tender and infinite pity for us who have yet to face 
the mystery which he has solved. 





THE AUTHOR OF “A DEAD MAN’S DIARY.” 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“ BRAND.” 


NTEREST this month centres rather upon two printed than 
upon any acted plays; upon the “ Brand” of Henrik Ibsen 

and “The Profligate” of Mr. A. W. Pinero. To be the first to 
translate “ Brand” into English is so far to deserve well of the country, 
and Mr. William Wilson may be complimented upon being the first 
to do a work that ought to have been done long ago. Through all 
the course of last year Ibsen was the most-talked-about man of 
letters in the world ; it is not unfair to say that he was talked about 
most by those who knew him and his writings and his purposes 
least. Men whose entire knowledge of Ibsen was confined to the 
three translations in a volume of the Camelot classics, men to whom 
Norwegian was as unfamiliar as Chinese, vituperated Ibsen, which 
was bad, or championed him, which was scarcely better, on a 
superficial acquaintance with “Ghosts,” “A Doll’s House,” and 
“The Pillars of Society.” There are, of course, enthusiasts who 
would maintain that Ibsen might very well stand or fall by those 
three dramas ; and, indeed, as dramas they are great enough to gain 
a wreath of glory that might well content even a not too modest 
ambition. But if “A Doll’s House” and “The Pillars of Society” 
and even “Ghosts” were cut bodily out of Ibsen’s work—could be 
handed over, let us imagine, by some strange freak of witchcraft, to 
swell the literary baggage of the old Bjornstjern or the young 
Heiberg, or given to equip some unknown dramatists with a title to 
renown—Ibsen’s own fame would scarcely be affected by the loss. 
Ibsen would still remain one of the greatest dramatists, one of the 
greatest dramatic poets of the age. By virtue of “ The Pretenders,” 
of “The Vikings at Helgeland,” of “ Fru Inger of Ostrat,” to say 
nothing of “The League of Youth” and “The Wild Duck,” he 
would remain a great dramatist. By virtue of “ Peer Gynt” and of 
“‘ Brand,” to say nothing of “ Love’s Comedy” and “The Feast at 
Solhaug,” he would remain a great dramatic poet. ‘ Peer Gynt” 
and “Brand” are, perhaps, the works upon which his fame chiefly 
depends in the Northern lands ; yet now for the first time we hase 
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a version of one of these great poetic plays offered to us in English. 
‘Peer Gynt,” perhaps an even greater poem, has yet to be given the 
freedom of our Engiish speech. I am glad to think that two writers 
so admirably qualified for the duty as Mr. William Archer and his 
brother are engaged upon the task, and that the result of their work 
will soon be published. In the mean time we have Mr. William 
Wilson—whose real name is something quite different—gallantly 
seeking to fill up a gap in our literature of translation by his rendering 
of “ Brand.” 

On the whole, Mr. William Wilson has done a serviceable, 
creditable piece of work. The result of his labours will be that 
many persons in this country will be enabled to scrape acquaintance 
with a great poem, to whom that poem had hitherto been a sealed 
book, nothing but a name. To have made this possible is to have 
rendered a sterling service, and so far very sincere thanks can be 
offered to Mr. William Wilson for his labour. Beyond this, however, 
the translation affords no great stimulus to enthusiastic commendation. 
The translation is in prose, which is certainly right. A great poem 
had better be translated into prose. There are exceptions when the 
translator is himself a child of genius, himself a poet. Coleridge’s 
translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein plays, Shelley’s fragment of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
“‘ Rubaiyat,” these are three examples of the rare cases in which the 
translator was the peer of the translated. But for most of us the 
vehicle of translation should be prose. Yet there is prose and prose. 
According to a story current concerning Mr. Pater, prose is much 
more difficult to write than poetry, and the axiom is not so paradoxical 
as it might appear. The prose chosen for the interpretation into our 
language of a great poem, or great poetic book in another language, 
should be the finest prose in the world; it should be chosen with 
the exquisite care which makes the beauty of Rossetti’s translation of 
the “‘ Vita Nuova,” of the “Odyssey” of Mr. Lang and Mr. Butcher, 
of the “Quintus Fixlein ” of Carlyle, or the “ Grettis Saga” of Mr. 
William Morris and Mr. Magniisson. To the level of these fine 
examples of prose translation, a translation of “ Brand” should 
come ; to that level Mr. William Wilson’s translation does not 
reach. Mr. Wilson seems to have taken little pains to make it reach 
such a level, seems to have contented himself with translating it 
straight off the reel, using the first word that came to hand, never 
deliberating, selecting, weighing. The whole result, if fairly accurate 
is commonplace ; it would serve as a journeyman’s crib to the 
original text ; it will be better, very much better, than nothing to those 
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who really wish to know more of a great poet, but it can hardly be 
said to be an addition to literature. Mr. Wilson may make a better 
piece of work of it yet, if he goes over it again with patience and 
with pains. It will be well worth his trouble : to create a fine living 
English prose translation of ‘‘ Brand” is a work of which a man might 
well be proud. 


“THE PROFLIGATE.” 


“ HE Profligate” marks a period in Mr. Pinero’s literary history. 

It was the first-fruits of his resolve to treat life seriously ; 
to the public it was the first proof of his determination to take him- 
self seriously. The public, which had hitherto known Mr. Pinero 
principally as a wild humorist ; the critics, who had noted in him 
chiefly a cynicism, found, in “The Profligate,” that they were face to 
face with a moralist of the severest school, with a dramatist who was 
determined that the stage should compete with the pulpit as a plat- 
form for the expounder of the ethical canon. ‘“ The Profligate ” was 
a greater success with its critics than with the public, even though to 
please that public Mr. Pinero sacrificed the ending, which to him 
appeared to be the only legitimate, the only possible ending. It 
was discussed with a keenness which till then had seldom been 
accorded to the creations of the contemporary stage ; it aroused in 
its admirers a degree of enthusiasm which colder critics were unable 
to share. Now that the play is published by Mr. Heinemann for all 
the world to study, we may expect to see the old battle revived, to 
catch something of the old discussion, hear the shoutings of the 
old enthusiasts, the comments of the colder students. At least, in 
the volume before me there is full material for such discussion, 
The text of the play is restored to the original form in which it first 
came from Mr. Pinero’s pen ; its replaced ending points Mr. Pinero’s 
moral, and defies the theorist of the happy conclusion. Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman, in an excellent introduction, which is a valuable document 
of stage history, supplies the substituted ending, the ending which 
was to have soothed the audience, on the principle which made 
managers in the last century fit happy endings to Shakespearean 
tragedy. 

For mine own part I rather object to the title of the play. I 
cannot help regarding it as a misleading title. I have no thought 
of defending the character of Dunstan Renshaw, or palliating the 
despicable cowardice of seduction, when I suggest that the term 
“ profligate ” appears to me to suggest a character more markedly, 
more extensively, more abandonedly criminal than the hero of 
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Mr. Pinero’s play. Words are used to convey ideas, and I cannot 
think the idea which the word “ profligate” suggests is answered by. 
Mr. Pinero’s portrait of Dunstan Renshaw. There are_ persons, 
excellently fanatical, who regard the drinking of a glass of wine as 
an act of profligacy ; a Cromwellian Ironside would have branded a 
boy who kissed a girl under a bough of mistletoe as a profligate. 
But the man who drinks a glass of wine, the boy who kisses a girl 
“underneath the bough,” are not termed profligates in the words of 
the world, and I do not think that the term is a happy term as 
applied to Dunstan Kenshaw. He has acted like a scoundrel, most 
certainly, and like one of the most dangerous of scoundrels, a weak 
scoundrel ; but a man may be a scoundrel without being a profligate, 
even though he scarcely can be a profligate without being a scoun- 
drel. The story of Mr. Pinero’s play is familiar to all students of 
the stage of to-day. Still, for the purpose of discussion, I may be 
permitted, rapidly, to follow its course once again, in order to 
analyse its result. 

Dunstan Renshaw is a young man of means, who has seduced 
a young girl, and to whose easy-going mundane mind it has not 
occurred to make reparation by marrying his victim. This is a 
grave offence against the moral law, against the social comity ; but 
it does not make its perpetrator a profligate. A persistent seducer 
would be a profligate ; so, too, would be the man who, although no 
seducer, passed his life in the perpetual gratification of sensual 
passions with the varying objects of his temporary emotions. But 
Dunstan Renshaw is a weak youth, with higher capabilities, for he 
falls in love with and marries a penniless school-girl, Leslie Brudenell. 
After marriage his love for her deepens to adoration, and she on her 
side worships him so profoundly that she wishes she might be his 
slave. Yet when she learns of his sin—the sin committed before he 
saw her—she banishes him from her presence and from her life, and 
sends him, helpless and hopeless, to a suicide’s death. It is a tragic 
story, powerfully told, a strong and painful sermon on the old text of 
the sin that will find out the sinner. It is impossible not to pity 
Dunstan Renshaw ; it is impossible to admire Leslie, the girl who, 
because she chose to paint a fancy picture of the man she married, 
deserts him and betrays him because he does not come up to the 
school-girl’s ideal. We may think that Dunstan deserved his 
punishment ; we must refuse to praise the wifely hand that dealt 
the punishing stroke. 
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Mr. BEERBOHM TREE ON IBSEN AND MAETERLINCK. 


T is a satisfactory sign of the quickened public interest in the 
stage, and of the closer relationship between the actors on one 
side of the footlights and the audience on the other side of the 
footlights, that a leading London manager like Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
should be found addressing a gathering of the earnest and enthusiastic 
body known as the Playgoers’ Club. But if I find the manner of 
Mr. Tree’s address so satisfactory, I must inevitably find the matter 
of it largely unsatisfactory. The opinions of Mr. Tree are entitled 
to all respect. He is an actor-manager ; but he is something more 
than an actor-manager. He is a man of a wide range of reading, a 
man of scholarly tastes, with a knowledge of more than one language 
and literature ; an agreeable blend of the student and the man of 
the world. When such a man delivers a public address upon two 
foreign dramatists—the one famous, the other notorious—his utter- 
ances are sure not to be the mere echo of the war-cries of the 
Philistines. As Mr. ‘Tree does therefore speak with so considerable 
a degree of authority, I may naturally be permitted to feel pleasure 
where I agree with him, and to regret where I do not agree. I 
cannot share the enthusiasm for the works of Maeterlinck which 
animates certain fellow-workers of mine, with whom I am always 
glad to stand side by side; and I find that Mr. Tree’s opinion 
is very much my own opinion. But on the subject of Ibsen, Mr. 
Tree seems to me to speak as a man living in some fog-bound city 
of Dreadful Night might speak of the sun if he were suddenly trans- 
ported to a Nilotic town. He is, apparently, unable to see anything 
but ugliness in the power which, to do him justice, he so frankly 
recognises. I do not know, I have no means of knowing, the 
extent of Mr. Tree’s reading in the work of Henrik Ibsen. It may 
embrace the whole range of the author’s work ; it may be limited 
to those plays which have been acted on the English stage. If even 
the discussion be limited to those plays from the “ Doll’s House” 
to “ Hedda Gabler,” it is to me inconceivable how a man like Mr. 
Tree can read them and find in them only ugliness, only horror. 
To me the sense of beauty is as conspicuous in Ibsen’s plays as their 
grasp of human character and their great dramatic force. It seems 
but a gaze, through deliberately narrowed eyelids, that sees in 
them nothing but a pessimistic portraiture of hideous dehumanised 
humanity. To contest the influence of Ibsen upon this country 
would be needless. Mr. Tree’s own words are among the strongest 
of the daily manifold proofs of its effect. It may be said of Ibsen’s 
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influence, as Napoleon said of the French Republic, that it is obvious 
as the sun in Heaven, and asks for no recognition. 


* BRIGHTON.” 


ERHAPS the most significant dramatic event of the month has 
been the revival of “Brighton” at the Criterion, with Mr. 
Wyndham in his old part of Bob Sackett. It is a good many years 
now since “ Brighton” was first played, and though I saw most of 
the famous Criterion farces, somehow or other I missed seeing 
“Brighton.” I always regretted the omission, and I can say very 
cordially that Iam glad the omission has been at last repaired. Mr. 
Wyndham has played in better pieces, it may be, than “ Brighton,” but 
he has never played better himself. The play, for all its merriment, 
does seem old-fashioned ; its mechanism for producing mirth appears 
to creak a little ; since “‘ Saratoga” was converted into “ Brighton,” 
even the wildest farcical comedy has accepted the influence of the 
realistic movement, and the buffoon muse wears her motley after the 
naturalistic mode. So long, however, as Mr. Wyndham is playing Bob 
Sackett one can think only of the many merits of “Brighton,” and be 
grateful for full laughter. But I used the term “significant” in 
connection with this revival, and I used it for a special reason. 
Some few years ago, Mr. Wyndham, having no novelty on hand, 
thought of adopting one of two courses, of reviving “ Brighton” or 
of playing in “ Wild Oats.” ‘ Wild Oats” carried the day, was a 
success, showed Mr. Wyndham the direction of a new departure in 
his way of art, and was succeeded in its turn by “ David Garrick.” 
The enduring, the persistent success of “ David Garrick” was Mr. 
Wyndham’s greatest triumph ; it endured so long that it seemed as 
if the actor was never going to return to those extravagant fantastics, 
those Agreeable Rattles, who had increased the gaiety of London. Is 
the revival of “ Brighton” a sign that Mr. Wyndham is returning for 
a season to his service of the frolic muse of farcical comedy ? 


“THE RECKONING.” 


R.SYLVANUS DAUNCEY, the author of “‘ The Reckoning,” 

is really a brother of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and the 
triumphs of his kinsman have moved him to break a lance in the 
same lists. ‘There is a good deal in “The Reckoning” to justify 
Mr. Dauncey’s daring. He has produced a strong story, with one 
very powerful situation, and a large amount of really very clever 
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comic dialogue. This is not bad for the equipment of a beginner, 
and in the consideration of a first attempt it is the good points that 
are of importance to the critic, not the defects. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Dauncey’s hero is in the very same position as the hero of “‘ The 
Profligate.” He has seduced a girl in his youth, and has since fallen 
devotedly in love with another woman. His victim induces him by 
a trick to marry her on what seems to be her death-bed ; and then, 
rising up, confronts him, a living barrier between him and his hoped- 
for heaven. But Mr. Dauncey’s moral is quite different from Mr. 
Pinero’s. The fact that the man has behaved like a rascal is scarcely 
brought home to the beholder at all; while the victim, whose only 
offence is that she extorts by artifice the reparation which was due to 
her, is represented as a traditional villainess. If Mr. Pinero ignored 
the way of the world too much, Mr. Dauncey may be said to accept 
the way of the world with a vengeance. 


OTHER P tays. 


HE other events of the month were not very important. A 
play called ‘‘Her Oath,” by Mrs. Wylde, produced at a 
matinée at the Princess’s Theatre, proved to be a complicated legend 
of the Indian Mutiny, without the animation or the appropriateness 
of Boucicault’s “ Jessie Brown.” ‘ Miss Decima” has been trans- 
ferred from the Criterion to the Prince of Wales’s, where, with dainty, 
clever Miss Decima Moore in the part of her namesake, it should 
find its home for long enough. It is preceded by “The Prancing 
Girl,” a travesty of “The Dancing Girl,” which ought to be better 
than it is. At the Court Theatre Mrs. John Wood, after two unlucky 
campaigns, has retired from the field of battle, and the famous triple- 
bill company, under the lead of Mr. Brandon Thomas, have occupied 
the ground. The “ Pantomime Rehearsal” and ‘‘ The Commission ” 
go as well as ever, and a revival of “Good for Nothing” gives Mr. 
Brandon Thomas another opportunity of showing his varied power, and 
enables Miss Norreys to add to her successes a most delightful Nan. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


ELATIONS between master and servant, or employer and 
employed, have undergone the same kind of change that has 
come over our general life. In place of the welcome of mine host 
or mine hostess in the old hotel, the resident in one of the huge 
caravansaries recently built finds indifference and apathy. The 
employer of thousands of hands knows perhaps five per cent. of 
them by sight, and men with large establishments may easily be 
unable to tell the names of some at least of their servants. Every- 
where the relations become more purely business-like and financial. 
Human nature changes little, however, and human sympathies put 
forward their tentacles now as before. Not wholly extinct is “ the 
constant service of the antique world,” though pessimists have 
through all ages insisted upon a continuous decline that would long 
ago have brought about its destruction. In a delightful book, 
called “ Faithful Servants,” ' Mr. Arthur J. Munby, M.A., F.S.A., 
has collected close upon seven hundred memorial records by masters 
to the worth of their servants. I have found the volume enchanting. 
Its perusal is like sauntering and lingering in a quiet country church- 
yard, and, without the trouble of stooping through the long grasses 
or paining the eyes in the effort to decipher, reading the quaint, 
touching, and instructive legends carved upon the stones. All ranks 
of life are included in the collection. Among those who have borne 
testimony to the worth of their servants or the affection they have 
felt towards them are Queen Victoria, Alexandra Princess of Wales, 
Charles II., George III., William Hayley, Robert Southey, Alexander 
Pope, and Jonathan Swift. 


SERVANTS’ EPITAPHSs. 


ANY of these epitaphs are supremely touching, and most of 

them are honourable to all concerned. Now and then I 

find an attempt to inculcate the doctrine that the poor are to be con- 

tented with their lot, and imitate the virtues of a day labourer who, 
? Reeves & Turner. 
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with common wages and without parochial pay, “supported in 
cleanliness and credit” a sickly wife and thirteen children. Such 
cases are, however, the exception, and not seldom the expres- 
sions indicate that the loss experienced equals that of a sister, a 
mother, or a child. What more than the following can be said: 
“To the beloved memory of Elizabeth Painter, who was for fifty- 
five years a friend and servant in the family of the Hon® and 
Rev‘ Gerard Noel”? To the “blessed memory” of this same woman 
her employer erected a stained-glass window in Romsey Abbey. 
In another case a woman is described as ‘ta most devoted servant 
and beloved friend.” One of the oldest monuments is in the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Mary, Stratford-on-Avon. I copy this with 
its quaint orthography, indicating by marks the ends of the lines, 
“Here lyeth interred y° body of M™*| Amy Smitru who being 
abovt y® age of | 60 years and a maide departed this life |! at 
Nonsvch in Svrrey y® 13™ day of Sep. | Ao DM : 1626 she attended 
vpon the | Right Ho Joyce, Ladie Carew Covn- | tess of Totness, 
as her waiting gen- | tlewoman y* space of 40 years togeth*" | being 
very desirovs in her life tyme | that after her death she might be laid | 

in this chvrch of Stratford where her | lady y* said Covntesse also 
herselfe | intended to be bvried, & accordinglie to | fvlfill her reqvest 
& for her so long | trew and faithfvll servis y® said Right | Hole 
Covntesse as an evident toaken | of her affection towards her not 
onely | caused her body to be brovght from | Nonsvch heither & 
here honorably bvry®! | bvt also did cavse this monvment and | 

svperscription to be erected in a | gratefvll memorie of her 
whome | she had fovn so good a servant.” Indian servants and 
negroes are the objects of no less honourable mention. Mr. Munby’s 
book would have delighted Charles Lamb. 


THE TITLE-PAGE. 


MONG the subjects with which Blades deals at some length 

is that of title-pages. A work of much value on that 
subject, which has recently seen the light, bears the rather un- 
compromising name of “Last Words on the History of the 
Title-Page,” by Alfred W. Pollard.'' It gives twenty-seven re- 
productions of title-pages, or first pages, since the title-page was 
much later than the printed book, beginning with a facsimile with 
coloured illustrations of the first page of the famous “ Mazazin 
Bible,” and ending with the title-page to the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
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Many of these reproductions are singularly curious and striking, and 
the whole volume is a delight to the bibliophile. Mr. Pollard also 
deals with colophons, another subject of unending interest, “Marques 
Typographiques,” by L. C. Silvestre (Paris, 1868), a work far less 
known in England than it deserves, since it entitles the compiler to 
rank with the Brunets, Barbiers, and Quérards of France, gives 
an all but inexhaustible stock of information on kindred subjects. 
The designs in this are, however, poorly executed, and altogether 
unfit to compare with the masterly facsimile the English volume 
contains. The quaint medizval figures which adorn certain title- 
pages were not confined to those works. A singularly grotesque 
capital IL, which occupies most of the page in “Le Livre de 
Matheolus,” I possess in an edition, assumably the second, of 
Froissart, and the very elaborate mark of Simon Vostre, like that of 
the Alduses or the Etiennes, appears in very many volumes. 


A SocIALisTic PARADISE. 


R. THEODOR HERTZKA is the latest would-be founder of 
an ideal world. Men of highest gifts have loved to dream of 
abbeys of Thelema, Utopias, and the like. After the example of his 
predecessors, Dr. Hertzka, an Austrian physician and scientist, has 
chosen fiction as the best means of expounding his views and bringing 
forward his optimistic aspirations. His “Freeland : A Social Anticipa- 
tion,” ' shows the establishment of a great socialist nation in Central 
Africa. Starting from small beginnings, the attempt of a few men of 
different nationalities to solve the great social problem, the venture 
assumes before long huge proportions. Philosophical and scientific 
in basis and transcendental in treatment it approaches most nearly 
perhaps to the writings of Jules Verne. It has inspired so firm a 
conviction that large numbers of persons are said to be banding 
together with a view of carrying the scheme—a tract of land suitable 
to the purpose has been obtained—into execution, and the British 
Government will, it is understood, be implored not to check the 
experiment. Personally I wish all success to the undertaking, and 
have found the imaginary details very pleasant reading. I fear, how- 
ever, that the pioneers can scarcely hope to encounter conditions so 
uniformly favourable as Dr. Hertzka depicts. 
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